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NOTE — Space  will  not  permit  complete  details  pertaining  to  each 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  this  publication.  Hence,  in  many  instances, 
a particular  subject  is  covered  in  one  article  and  is  omitted  from  others. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  localities  are,  as  a rule,  identical,  unless 
specifically  stated  otherwise.  The  same  statements  concerning  the  climate, 
the  quality  of  the  soils,  the  methods  of  irrigation,  the  market  for  products, 
the  scenic  attractions,  etc.,  are  applicable  to  nearly  all  localities  alike. 
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Fertile  Colorado 


CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  traveler  who  visits  Colorado  for  the  first  time  is  seldom  prepared  for 
the  novel  impressions  which  are  made  upon  his  mind  and  eye.  Surprise  and 
incredulity  are  written  upon  the  face  of  many  a newcomer.  As  the  truth 
becomes  impressed  upon  him.  doubt  changes  to  confidence  and  the  fair- 
minded  citizen  of  the  republic  settles  into  the  conviction  that  the  magnificent 
state  whose  beautiful  mountains  rival  in  grandeur  those  of  famed  European 
countries,  is  the  most  promising  field  for  enterprise  to  be  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  traveler  soon  learns  that  while  Colorado  leads  all  other 
states  in  tne  production  of  gold  and  silver,  there  are  other  resources  whose 
wealth  is  attracting  the  attention  of  that  ambitious  portion  of  the  population 
which  is  casting  about  in  order  to  improve  its  condition.  Colorado  has  fertile 
valleys  whose  natural  advantages  are  surpassed  by  no  other  land  under  the 
sun.  Smiling  fields  of  waving  grain,  orchards  bending  under  the  weight  of 
delicious  fruits,  countless  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  greet  the  gaze  as  one 
rides  on  the  cars  through  the  marvelously  changing  scenery.  The  traveler 
finds  that  the  state  is  even  richer  in  farm,  live  stock  and  orchard  products 
than  in  wondrous  mines  whose  names  are  known  in  the  remotest  capitals 
of  the  world.  One  steady  producing  mine  will  gain  a wider  reputation  and 
make  more  noise  in  the  newspapers  than  an  entire  valley  of  farms  whose 
peaceful  and  contented  owners  snap  their  fingers  at  crowded  wheat  pits  or 
fluctuating  boards  of  trade.  The  farmer  has  his  market  in  the  mines;  he 
is  insured  against  crop  failure  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation,  and  little 
recks  he  what  may  be  the  fluctuations  in  the  crowded  communities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  states,  where  competition  reduces  profits  to  zero,  and  the 
high  price  of  land  makes  it  impossible  for  a young  man  with  small  capital  to 
hope  to  gain  a respectable  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

In  Colorado  conditions  are  different,  although  the  transformation  from  the 
desert  to  the  highest  intensive  cultivation  has  come  as  if  in  a night.  A third 
of  a century  ago  Colorado  had  no  mines  pouring  forth  £40,000.000  yearly  into 
the  channels  of  trade:  no  sunny  farm  lands  and  smiling  fruit  valleys;  no  low- 
ing herds  and  no  great  ranches  with  a diversified  industry  in  live  stock,  grain, 
fruit,  melons,  any  one  of  which  insures  a reasonable  income  upon  the  in- 
vestment. 

By  what  magic  has  12.000  miles  of  irrigation  canals  been  constructed 
and  2.000.000  acres  of  land  been  placed  under  cultivation? 

The  following  pages  tell  a story  which  scarcely  has  a parallel.  The  men 
and  women  who  were  impelled  to  undertake  a toilsome  journey  of  600  miles 
across  the  plains  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  were  moved  by  no  ordinary 
impulse.  They  came  to  found  a commonwealth  whose  resources  are  declared 
by  competent  authorities  to  be  limitless  and  whose  future  no  prophecy  can 
overestimate. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  COLORADO 

are  seen  not  only  in  her  mines,  ever  increasing  in  output,  but  in  her  mar- 
ivevelous  capabilities  of  the  soil.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet  is  demonstrated  by  many  tests  which  have  been  made  and 
the  construction  of  great  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
has  already  begrn.  The  fruit  industry  has  grown  until  it  has  reached 
$4,000,000  a year  in  the  state,  and  the  industry  is  just  fairly  started.  The 
wheat  grown  in  *he  San  Luis  Valley  takes  first  premium  in  competition  with 
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wheat  from  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  and  apples,  peaches  and  pears 
grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas,  Gunnison  or  Grand  rivers  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  appearance  or  flavor.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  erection 
of  canneries,  although  up  to  the  present,  the  supply  of  home-grown  fruit 
has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand. 

At  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  Colorado  farmers  were  given 
oportunity  to  compete  against  farmers  of  older  communities.  The  results 
were  amazing.  Of  371  exhibits  from  the  state  of  Colorado,  eighty-one  special 
premiums  were  awarded,  covering  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  flax, 
seeds,  flowers,  grasses,  wool,  woods  and  soil.  The  wheat  exhibit  attracted 
wide  attention  and  twenty-five  awards  were  given  to  it  alone — the  largest 
number  received  by  any  one  state  of  the  Union.  An  expert  gives  the  average 
yield  of  the  past  few  years,  under  skilled  cultivation,  as  follows:  Wheat, 
twenty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre:  oats,  forty  bushels;  barley,  forty- two  bush- 
els; potatoes,  thirty-two  to  fifty  bushels:  alfalfa,  four  tons;  fruit  in  full  bear- 
ing orchards,  $125  per  acre.  In  many  instances  the  yield  is  very  much  larger 
than  is  indicated  by  the  figures. 


PERFECT  system  OF  IRRIGATION. 

The  irrigation  system  of  Colorado  is  regarded  by  visitors  from  other 
irrigaDle  states  as  the  most  perfect  in  the  country.  Government  agents  from 
South  Africa  and  Australia  come  to  Colorado  to  gain  information  for  improve- 
ment in  this  important  branch.  All  the  leading  valleys  of  the  state  are 
traversed  by  irrigating  canals  and  the  era  of  storage  reservoir  systems,  now 
in  its  earlier  stages,  promises  to  double  the  present  area  of  land  capable 
of  irrigation.  Th  flood  waters  and  the  winter  flow,  heretofore  allowed  to 
pass  unchecked  to  the  sea,  will  be  conserved  and  brought  within  the  power 
of  man.  A score  of  large  companies  with  this  object  in  view,  are  now  in 
active  operation. 

The  live  stock  interest  has  developed  enormously  within  the  past  five 
years  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  open  range  is  an  unmitigated 
blessing  to  the  farmer  of  moderate  means.  Small  farmers  are  beginning  to 
profit  in  the  stock  industry  by  raising  a few  cattle,  sheep,  horses  or  hogs, 
while  the  fattening  of  stock  for  the  market  is  one  of  the  gratifying  innova- 
tions of  recent  years.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  large  pack- 
ing establishments  will  soon  be  located  in  Denver.  Under  existing  improved 
conditions  the  stock  raiser  may  readily  dispose  of  his  product  in  the  Den- 
ver market.  The  stock  industry,  with  free  summer  range  and  with  winter 
feeding  for  the  spring  market,  presents  irresistible  inducements  to  men  who 
feel  inclined  to  that  field  of  enterprise. 

Th  individual  who  visits  an  exhibition  of  Colorado  fruit  never  recovers 
entirely  from  the  enthusiasm  which  is  then  aroused.  He  needs  no  expert 
to  point  out  the  marvelous  tints,  or  call  his  attention  to  the  exquisite  flavor. 
The  vallevs  of  the  Southern  half  of  Colorado  and  of  the  Western  Slope  are 
perfectlv  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  all  fruits  known  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  of  manv  fruits  ordinarily  recognized  as  belonging  in  semi-tropical 
districts.  The  pure.  dry  air.  bright  sunshine,  sandy  soil  and  the  altitude  of 
4 000  to  7,000  feet  seem  to  have  made  those  valleys  the  natural  home  or 
fruits  most  in  demand  and  most  pleasing  to  the  palate  of  man.  The  fruit 
districts  are  in  a remarkable  degree  free  from  insect  piagues,  and  in  the 
sheltered  spots,  frost  never  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  buds. 

Colorado  is  the  ideal  fruit  state,  as  well  as  the  state  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  leading  branches  of  agriculture  and  all  branches  of  stock 
raising. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ALONG  THE  EASTERN  SLOPE. 


The  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  state  of  Colorado  covers 

an  area  2o0  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  extends  far  out  into  the 
limitless  plains.  This  is  the  region  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
energetic  white  settlers.  It  was  the  home  of  the  first  nlacer  miners  of  Col- 
orado  and  at  the  present  time  embraces  the  principal  centers  of  population. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  poulation  of  the  state  live  on  the  Eastern  slope.  It 
is  threaded  by  great  systems  of  irrigating  canals  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
thrifty  farmers  and  ranchmen  are  living  witnesses  of  the  wonderful  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  district.  The  bountiful  soil,  aided  by  sunshine  and 
irrigation  seems  capable  of  meeting  every  demand.  Nowhere"  in  the  republic 
is  there  a truer  paradise  for  farmers  or  more  certain  rewards  for  the  intelli- 
gent pursuit  of  agriculture,  in  all  of  its  departments.  Potatoes,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  yield  enormously,  while  "portions 
of  the  area  are  specially  adapted  for  the  culture  of  fruit.  The  vast  cattle 
ranges  on  the  Eastern  edge  of  the  slope  have  for  a third  of  a century  supplied 
the  markets  of  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  river,  and  are  now  contributing 
largely  to  the  rapidly  growing  market  at  Denver. 


The  Colorado  potato  is  know  wherever  the  tuber  is  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  potato  belt,  by  means  of  intensive  farming,  it  has  been 
made  to  yield  almost  fabulous  returns  to  the  hand  of  industry.  South  of 
Denver,  in  the  region  known  as  the  Divide,  the  conditions  are  in  some 
respects  even  more  favorable  than  in  the  Greeley  district.  Artificial  irriga- 
tion is  not  always  necessary  on  the  Divide,  north  of  Palmer  Lake.  The 
currents  of  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  high  mountain  peaks,  meet 
over  the  Divide  and  the  warmer  current  is  forced  to  give  up  its  moisture. 
As  a result,  the  farmers  are  able  to  raise  large  crops  without  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation. and  the  potato  industry  of  the  Divide  district  is  one  of  the  important 
elements  in  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  state. 

The  distance  from  Denver  to  the  top  of  the  Divide  is  about  fifty-two 
miles.  The  line  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  traverses  the  region,  the  Rocky 
mountains  standing  out  in  close  proximity  on  one  side  and  the  great  plains  on 
the  other.  The  many  farms  along  the  route  indicate  the  prosperity  of  their 
owners  by  the  general  appearance  of  thrift.  The  dairy  interest  has  been 
prominently  developed,  as  the  nearness  of  a market  makes  the  keeping  of 
cows  very  profitable.  The  farmers  are  aiso  stock  raiseus  and  their  herds 
may  be  seen  on  the  ranges.  Convenience  to  market  also  makes  poultry 
profitable.  Corn,  beans,  rye,  wheat  and  oats  are  raised  with  success,  and  the 
agriculturalist  is  able  to  raise  all  he  requires  for  the  sustenance  of  his  flocks 
in  the  winter. 

South  of  the  Divide,  for  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  to  the  base  of 
Pike’s  Peak,  the  conditions  for  farming  are  favorable  and  the  climate  is 
milder  than  on  the  slopes  facing  toward  the  north.  Another  stretch  of  the 
same  distance,  and  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  at  Pueblo,  is  reached.  The 
Bijou  Basin  is  an  area  of  attractive- grazing  advantages.  This  basin  is  lo- 
cated in  the  plains,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Pike’s  Peak.  The  district  south 
of  the  basin  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  River,  is  given  up  to  grazing  and  some 
of  the  largest  grazing  ranches  of  the  state  are  here  located. 
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• CHAPTER  III. 

VALLEY  OF  THE  ARKANSAS. 

The  agricultural  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  comprises  a stretch  of 
country  more  than  2oO  miles  in  length  and  as  wide  in  its  scope  of  fertility 
as  it  is  possible  to  extend  the  water  of  the  river  through  the  great  irrigation 
system  which  has  been  constructed  during  the  past  ten  years.  Here  Is  one 
of  the  most  resourceful  agricultural  regions  in  the  world,  in  its  abundance 
and  peculiarity  of  production  suggesting  to  the  mind  a comparison  with  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  all  its  marvels  of  yielding  soil.  Producing  all  man- 
ner of  crops  and  embracing  within  its  drainage  area  unsurpassed  stock  ranges 
and  feeding  grounds  and  containing  partially  developed  stock  farming,  gar- 
dening. fruit  and  melon  resources,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  most  fruitful 
section  of  the  state.  Here  is  the  rival  of  Northern  Colorado  in  its  vast  fields 
of  alfalfa  and  its  enterprise  in  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  mar- 
ket. Here  is  the  rival  granary  of  the  South,  and  here,  also,  is  the  home 
of  the  watermelon  and  the  netted  gem  muskmelon  of  a peculiar  variety,  which 
has  obtained  favor  and  fame  all  over  the  United  States  as  the  Rocky  Ford 
canteloupe.  From  a partial  crop  last  year  the  Melon  Growers’  Association 
distributed  $200,000  to  the  growers,  but  this  did  not  represent  half  the  crop 
grown  in  the  valley. 

The  estimated  area  that  can  be  irrigated  under  the  present  system  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas  is  553,041  acres,  and  there  is  now  irrigated  and  culti- 
vated in  alfalfa  119.781  acres,  worth  at  an  average  of  five  tons  to  the  acre, 
$1,497,266:  in  fruit.  20.713  acres;  grain.  118,454  acres;  seeded  grasses,  4,174; 
natural  grasses.  53,537:  other  crops.  118.454.  The  present  status  of  horti- 
culture assures  that  this  section  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  growing 
countries  in  the  nation.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  twenty  to  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre;  oats,  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels;  corn,  twenty  to  fifty;  melons, 
120  crates;  onions,  20.000  pounds;  sugar  beets,  twenty  to  thirty  tons  per  acre. 
The  completion  of  the  system  of  canals  and  storage  reservoirs  is  a prepara- 
tion for  an  additional  population  of  15,000  farming  people  and  settlements  are 
being  rapidly  made  on  these  lands.  Numerous  crops  were  made  upon  the 
new  lands  during  the  past  year,  and  the  first  efforts  were  successful  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

From  the  best  authority,  the  farmers  themselves,  it  is  stated  that  the 
average  yield  from  the  farms  of  the  valley  during  the  past  year  was  about 
as  follows: 

Wheat,  twenty -five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  thirty  to  sixty  bushels 
per  acre;  corn,  twenty -five  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre;  cantaloupes,  100  crates 
per  acre;  tomatoes,  nine  tons  per  acre;  cucumbers,  eight  tons  per  acre;  onions, 
two  tons  per  acre:  cabbage,  twelve  tons  per  acre:  horseradish,  three  tons 
per  acre;  alfalfa,  four  and  a half  tons  per  acre;  sugar  beets,  fifteen  to  twenty 
tons  per  acre;  apples.  200  bushels  per  acre. 

IN  THE  FRUIT  BELT. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  we  have  the  country  adjacent 
to  Cannon  City  and  Florence,  in  which  the  fruit  business  of  Colorado  had 
its  beginning.  Here  the  science  of  horticulture  has  been  brought  to  a state 
of  perfection,  and  we  find  people  living  on  two  and  ten  acre  fruit  farms, 
not  only  supporting  in  comfort  large  families,  but  making  good  money  be- 
sides. Some  phenomenal  results  have  been  obtained  by  orchardists  In  this 
district,  and  as  they  are  of  such  importance  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers  everywhere,  and  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  inves- 
tigated the  subject  of  fruit  farming  in  this  state,  we  will  not  here  go  into 
details,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  yields  of  from  300  to  400  barrels  of  apples 
per  acre  are  frequent,  and  small  fruits  net  the  growers  from  $200  to  $500 
per  acre  annually. 
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As  we  come  down  through  the  valley  we  find  the  greatest  crop  every- 
where is  alfalfa. 

In  Pueblo  county,  general  farming  and  the  stock  business  are  in  the  lead, 
with  much  truck  farming  and  market  gardening,  and  a good  start  in  the  fruit 
business  near  the  city  of  Pueblo,  which  is  in  fact  the  metropolis  of  the  valley. 

It  must  have  been  some  of  the  eaiiv  pioneers  to  the  Pacific  coast,  during 
the  gold  discoveries  in  Southern  California,  that  found  the  little  sheltered 
valley  where  the  city  of  Pueblo  now  stands,  and  where  the  deer  and  buffalo 
used  to  gather  in  countless  numbers  during  the  winter  months  to  avoid  the 
winds  and  storms  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  pleasant  location  of  this 
portion  of  the  valley,  and  the  delightful  winter  climate,  are  only  two  of  the 
many  attractions  that  have  added  their  influence  in  so  rapidly  increasing  the 
population  of  this  county  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Westward  from  the  city  of  Pueblo  there  is  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  extending  for  a distance  of  forty  miles,  and  terminating  in  what  is 
so  well  known  as  “The  Royal  Gorge.”  Northward  from  the  city  there  is 
another  small  valley— that  of  “the  Fountain.”  To  the  southeast  the  valleys 
of  St.  Charles  and  Huerfano  rivers,  and  to  the  east  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas, 
widening  out  the  further  you  go,  until  it  finally  merges  into  the  great  plains 
at  the  Kansas  state  line,  a distance  of  150  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Pueblo  county. 

CANON  CITY  DISTRICT. 

When  Canon  City  was  founded,  in  the  year  1860,  by  a few  enterprising 
pioneers,  they  could  have  known  but  little  of  the  vast  natural  resources  which 
surrounds  the  town  on  every  hand,  and  certainly  nothing  of  the  rich  mineral 
deposits  which  have  been  discovered  only  within  the  iqst  few  years  in  the 
immediate  territory. 

These  men  evidently  laid  out  the  town,  partly  on  account  of  the  pictur- 
esque location,  and  partly  on  acount  of  the  great  richness  of  the  soil  they 
found  there.  Canon  City  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and 
is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  at  this  point  is  a roaring 
stream  of  mountain  water.  On  the  three  sides  the  town  is  surounded  by 
mountains;  on  the  other,  the  valley  broadens  out  until  it  at  last  merges  into 
the  great  plains.  Only  a mile  above  the  town  is  the  famous  Royal  Gorge 
and  Grand  Canon,  known  almost  the  world  over  as  the  finest  piece  of  mount- 
ain scenery  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Climate  is  the  magic  word  that  gives  new  life  to  the  thousands  of  invalids 
that  annually  seek  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado 
to  restore  lost  or  failing  health.  The  great  benefits  of  the  large  amount 
of  sunshine  and  pure  air  here  cannot  be  overestimated,  in  that  it  permits 
the  invalid  to  live  an  outdoor  life.  The  mean  temperature  at  Canon  City  for 
the  year  is  about  52;  the  average  number  of  days  of  sunshine  in  the  year, 
325.  The  thermometer  seldom  registers  above  100  in  summer,  and  seldom 
goes  below  zero  in  winter.  There  are  no  severe  wind  storms,  but  a slight 
breeze  is  stirring  all  the  time. 

RESULTS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  enormous  yields  of  fruit  in  Colorado  will  ever  prove  interesting  read- 
ing to  Eastern  orchardists,  who  cannot  possibly  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
apple  orchards  in  the  favored  localities  of  Colorado,  such  as  Canon  City, 
will  produce  a fruit  crop  every  year  without  a single  failure,  running  up  as 
high  as  $1,000  to  the  acre,  and  seldom  if  ever  lower  than  $400  from  an  old 
orchard  in  full  bearing.  Irrigation  is  the  cause  of  full  crops  every  year,  in 
that  it  replaces  the  mineral  elements  in  the  soil  that  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  growing  crops.  Sunshine,  almost  perpetual  from  the  time  the  apple  be- 
gins to  form  until  it  is  gathered,  gives  the  fruit  such  a flavor  and  color  that 
it  readily  sells  alongside  any  other  apple  for  double  the  price;  then,  too,  they 
are  exceptionally  free  from  insects  of  any  character.  The  trees  bear  more 
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fruit,  having  an  abundance  of  the  mineral  elements  in  the  soil  that  are  nec- 
essary to  produce  fruit;  it  is  only  a matter  of  how  much  you  leave  on  the 
trees,  or  how  much  they  will  bear  by  putting  props  under  the  limbs.  If  you 
can  hold  up  the  tree  the  fruit  will  always  grow  and  mature. 

The  Arkansas  River  and  tributary  streams  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  irrigation  system  con- 
sists of  eight  different  irrigating  canals,  and  the  total  amount  of  land  cov- 
ered by  these  canals  tributary  to  Canon  City  is  10,000  acres.  The  supply 
of  land  is  very  limited,  for  the  valley  is  small,  and  most  of  those  owning 
homes  under  the  canals  have  only  an  average  of  five  and  ten  acres  each. 
It  is  all  that  can  be  properly  cultivated  by  one  family,  for  it  is  not  like 
farming  back  East,  where  a new  soil  has  to  be  manufactured  every  year. 
The  irrigating  canals  furnish  the  fertilizers,  and  spread  it  over  the  iand  at 
each  submergency  in  a more  effective  manner  than  it  could  possibly  be  sup- 
plied by  hand.  The  river  has  its  course  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  beds 
of  soda,  gypsum,  iron  and  other  ingredients  so  necessary  to  any  soil.  These 
are  dissolved  by  the  continual  action  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  carried 
down  with  it  to  the  headgates  of  the  canals,  where  it  is  in  turn  carried  out 
and  distributed  over  the  land  at  each  submergence.  Every  acre  under  these 
ditches  has  a perpetual  water  right,  subject  only  to  assessments  annually 
sufficient  to  keep  up  repairs. 

NO  CROP  FATLT'RES. 

Everything  is  grown  by  irrigation  and  water  is  abundant.  There  are  no 
crop  failures  from  drouth,  and  no  insects  to  devour  the  fruits  of  man’s  labor. 
On  ten  acres  an  ordinary  farmer,  unskilled  in  fruit  culture,  makes  more 
money  each  year  than  he  could  on  160  acres  growing  grains  in  a favorable 
season,  and  in  ten  years  there  has  never  been  a single  failure  of  fruit.  Until 
orchards  come  into  bearing,  which  is  the  third  year,  vegetables  are  grown, 
which  find  a ready  market  in  the  mountains  at  double  usual  prices,  thus 
insuring  a good  living.  Fruit  growers  frequently  get  $500  and  $600  an  acre 
for  their  fruit  crop,  while  $200  an  acre  is  very  ordinary.  The  market  is  so 
large  that  it  can  never  be  overstocked.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a more  prom- 
ising locality  in  the  entire  West  for  thrifty  farmers  who  seek  a locality  where 
crops  simply  never  fail.  The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  by 
its  liberal  policy,  is  doing  much  to  develop  this  fruitful  valley. 

The  water  which  the  Arkansas  River  furnishes  for  irrigation  is  collected 
from  a drainage  area  of  some  12,000  square  miles. 

The  vast  deposits  of  minerals  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  the 
immense  coal  and  petroleum  product  of  Fremont  county,  together  with  the 
large  smelting  and  manufacturing  industries  of  Pueblo,  combine  with  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  to  make  of  it  a veritable  empire 
within  itself. 

Speaking  in  general  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,  we  may  say  that  the  advance 
of  the  plow  has  not  driven  out  the  cattlemen,  but  has  revolutionized  the  stock 
business,  and  the  broad  ranges  that  stretch  out  on  either  side  of  the  cultivated 
portion  of  the  Arkansas  valley  are  still  well  stocked  with  cattle.  The  grow- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep  under  the  old  plan  has  simply  been  combined  with 
feeding  and  fattening  for  the  markets,  and  now,  instead  of  trainloads  being 
shipped  to  the  East  to  be  fed  and  later  marketed,  trainloads  are  being  shipped 
in  from  other  Western  ranges  and  fed,  in  addition  to  those  already  on  the 
ground,  and  when  shipped  out  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  markets  direct. 

Large  mills  and  elevators  are  established  wherever  the  amount  of  grain 
grown  will  warrant  their  operation,  and  canning  factories,  pickling  works 
and  creameries  take  the  surplus  products  from  the  truck  and  fruit  farms  and 
dairy. 

Wherever  alfalfa  is  grown  the  honey  bee  becomes  an  important  worker, 
and  there  is  good  profit  in  that  line.  The  quality  of  honey  made  from  alfalfa 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  certainly  it  is  the  most  transparent 
and  beautiful. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FERTILE  SAN  LUIS  VALLEY. 

The  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  is  a stretch  of  level  plain  about  as  large 
as  the  state  of  Conecticut,  lying  between  surounding  ranges  of  lofty  jnount- 
ains  and  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  a score  or  more  of  small  trib- 
utary streams.  The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad,  with  its  main  line 
and  "branches  radiating  as  it  does  throughout  this  great  valley,  alfords  every 
facilitv  for  quick  access  to  market,  and  puts  the  people  within  reach  of  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state.  It  was  the  bottom  of  a great  sea,  whose 
deposits  have  made  fertile  soil  on  an  average  more  than  ten  feet  deep.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  great  deposits  of  snow,  which  melt  and  furnish 
the  irrigating  canals  with  water  for  the  farmers’  crops.  Excepting  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  just  before  harvest  time,  there  is  practically  no 
rain  or  snow  fall  in  the  valley. 

In  the  sweltering  days  and  uneasy  nights  of  mid-summer,  one  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a greater  luxury  than  to  hie  away  to  a mountainous  region,  so  far 
heavenward  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  dense  miasmas  and  fogs  of  the 
low  lands,  and  the  heavy,  dull,  heated  atmosphere  of  those  only  a few  hun- 
dred or  thousand  feet  above  sea  level;  to  enjoy  by  day  the  cool  breezes  of 
mid-air  which  have  not  been  raised  to  oven  heat  by  the  caloric  absorbed  from 
the  sun-scorched  soil;  and  to  sleep  at  night  under  blankets  where  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  stays  above  45  or  50  degrees,  and  never  above  GO  degrees 
during  ten  good  hours.  The  rarefied  air  does  not  reach  a high  figure  on  the 
thermometer  scale — seldom  above  80  to  85  degrees  in  the  house  or  in  any 
shade,  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  The  ground,  cooled  at  night  by  the 
cold  air  w'aves  descending  from  high  peaks  or  ridges,  often  snow-clad  in 
summer,  does  not  get  so  warm  during  the  day  as  to  send  up  hot  currents. 
Then,  the  freer  perspiration  in  the  dryer  atmosphere  carries  away  the  sur- 
plus heat  of  the  body  and  keeps  the  skin  at  a comfortable  temperature. 
Such  are  the  atmospheric  conditions  enjoyed  in  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

LEVEL  AS  A TABLE. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  is  properly  a great  park;  that  is,  a plateau  of  level 
prairie,  about  125  miles  north  and  south,  and  an  average  width  of  fifty  miles, 
entirely  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges,  which  are  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  park,  and  the  more  prominent  peaks  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  great  Rio  Grande  River  enters  the  park  midway  on 
the  west  side,  and  makes  its  exit,  by  a deep  gorge,  which  has  cut  through 
the  Conejos  range  on  the  southern  end  of  the  park,  into  New  Mexico.  The 
streams  which  drain  the  mountains  surrounding  the  northern  end  of  the 
park  are  concentrated  into  the  San  Luis  River,  which  terminates  in  a number 
of  lakes  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  from  which  there  is  no  visible  outlet. 
At  one  time  in  remote  geological  periods,  and  before  the  Rio  Grande  River 
cut  its  way  out,  this  entire  park  was  a great  mountain  lake,  and  the  soil, 
which  varies  from  ten  feet  in  depth  to  hundreds  of  feet  in  some  places,  was 
made  by  sedimentary  erosions,  carried  to  the  bottom  of  this  lake  by  the 
streams  draining  the  surounding  mountain  ranges.  Consequently  the  soil 
contains  mineral  as  well  as  organic  matter,  and  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

PROSPEROUS  TOWNS. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  is  blessed  with  half  a dozen  prosperous  towns,  all 
of  which  have  excellent  railroad  facilities  and  furnish  a constant  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  farms.  Alamosa,  Monte  Vista.  Del  Norte,  Mosca,  and 
Hooper  are  among  the  growing  communities  which  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence in  response  to  demands  of  modern  life.  Alamosa,  being  the  principal 
railroad  center,  and  therefore  the  largest  town  in  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
most  thriving  municipalities  in  Southern  Colorado.  The  people  of  the  towns 
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are  of  the  best  classes  of  citizens  of  Colorado,  and  schools  and  churches  are 
maintained  on  a liberal  basis  and  are  unexcelled  in  their  special  field. 

This  year  the  management  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad  System 
is  expending  $1,500,000  in  providing  improved  facilities  for  the  traffic  of  the 
beautiful  San  Luis  Valley  and  regions  adjacent.  The  narrow  gauge  system, 
from  La  Veta  to  Alamosa,  a distance  of  sixty  miles  across  one  of  the  "steep- 
est mountain  passes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  is  being  standard-gauged, 
grades  are  being  reduced,  and  the  valley  is  thus  practically  brought  fifty 
miles  nearer  Denver,  the  main  commercial  center  of  the  state.  The  im- 
provements now  in  progress  into  the  valley  require  the  labor  of  1,500  men  for 
many  months  in  blasting  the  solid  granite  and  building  up  an  up-to-date 
railway.  The  money  expended  for  supplies,  etc.,  cannot  fail  to  give  a new 
impulse  to  all  lines  of  business  in  this  favored  region  of  the  earth. 

ADMIRABLY  ADAPTED  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

The  valley  or  park  is  a smooth  plain,  sloping  from  either  side  to  the  center 
of  the  valley  at  an  average  grade  of  about  ten  feet  to  the  mile,  and  from 
the  north  to  the  south  at  a lighter  average  slope,  admirably  adapted  for  easy 
irigation.  There  have  already  been  built  several  large  irrigating  systems, 
and  the  topographical  conditions  are  so  favorable  that  a perpetual  water 
right  to  the  farmer  in  this  valley  costs  but  a trifle  more  than  the  annual 
charge  for  water  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  and  position  of  the  sub-stratification  of  portions  of  the  valley,  after 
the  surface  is  once  thoroughly  saturated  by  the  application  of  water  through 
the  canal,  the  surface  is  supplied,  through  capillary  action,  with  a sufficiency 
of  moisture  to  enable  the  farmer  to  almost  entirely  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  irrigation  beyond  merely  running  water  around  his  fields  in  canals 
built  so  that  the  water  merely  soaks  into  the  soil  through  their  channels. 
This  fact  reduces  the  labor  of  irrigation  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
elsewhere  in  Colorado,  and  minimizes  the  quantity  of  water  required  more 
than  66  per  cent.  * 

There  are  at  this  time  more  than  600  flowing  artesian  wells  in  the  San 
Luis  Park,  although  it  is  only  a little  more  than  eight  years  since  the  first 
flowing  well  was  discovered,  and  yet  the  supply  does  not  diminish.  In  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  valley  such  water  is  found  at  a depth 
not  exceeding,  on  an  average,  100  feet;  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
valley,  about  200  feet;  and  are  supplied  to  the  farmer,  cased  and  ready 
for  use,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  foot.  The  pressure  is  such  that 
the  water,  which  is  almost  chemically  pure,  and  soft,  is  readily  carried 
through  ordinary  dwellings.  Where  a depth  of  600  or  800  feet  is  reached,  a 
well  six  inches  in  diameter,  reduced  at  the  aperture  to  two  inches,  carries 
a vertical  column  of  water  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 

The  agriculture  of  this  valley  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  irrigation. 
The  abundance  of  water,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  sub- 
stratification, make  crops  absolutely  sure  to  the  farmer.  The  elevation  cre- 
ates a climate  which,  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  produces  the  most 
remarkable  yields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans  and  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  adapted  to  its  lattitude  which  can  be  found  in  Colorado  or  any 
of  the  adjacent  states  and  territories.  With  such  care  and  skill  as  the  aver- 
age farmer  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  in  the  Eastern  states  displays,  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  valley  is  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre;  oats, 
sixty  to  seventy-five  bushels;  barley,  thirty-five  to  fifty  bushels;  peas,  thirty 
to  forty  bushels;  potatoes,  200  to  300  bushels;  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

PROFITABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  entire  San  Luis  Valley  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  oats.  Very  large  yields  to  the  acre— from  sixty  to  100  bushels— are  fre- 
quently obtained.  San  Luis  oats  weigh  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  their  quality  is  such  as  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  man- 
ufacturers of  oat  meal  and  to  breeders  of  horse  stock. 
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Barley  is  also  a very  profitable  and  productive  crop— no  better  qualities 
produced  in  the  world— and  has  peculiar  merit  when  converted  into  malt.  It 
is  also  very  profitable  for  stock  feed. 

Alfalfa,  a species  of  clover,  thrives  in  the  valley,  is  cut  twice  each  season, 
yielding  from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre,  and  for  dairying  and  stock-growing 
qualities  is  unequaled. 

Peas  yield  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  are  free  from  weevil,  and  are  pos- 
itively unsurpassed  in  quality  and  quantity.  Combined  with  alfalfa,  hog 
raising,  already  fairly  established,  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  revenue  in  the  future  to  the  San  Luis  Valley  farmer.  There  is  no  cholera 
or  disease  of  any  kind  among  the  hogs. 

Besides  alfalfa,  timothy  and  clover,  the  extensive  vegas,  or  natural 
meadow  lands,  furnish  a very  profitable  product.  Even  the  most  arid  section 
of  the  valley,  if  irrigated  for  a season  or  two,  produces  a quality  of  blue-stem 
hay  which  commands  the  very  highest  market  prices  in  the  mining  districts. 

Hops  grow  naturally  in  the  small  tributary  valleys  in  the  mountains  in 
great  profusion.  The  domestic  varieties  have  been  found  to  be  also  especially 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  valley.  Spruce  poles  in  the  adjoining 
foothills  are  free  for  the  cutting,  and  considering  the  absence  of  moisture, 
mildew  and  other  diseases  which  a more  humid  climate  causes,  eventually 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  remunerative  crops  grown  in  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

BREAKING  IN  A FARM. 

The  Eastern  emigrant  who  reaches  this  place  expecting  to  see  a vast  plain 
covered  with  green  grass  and  blooming  flowers  will  find  himself  disappointed. 
On  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  and  in  places  along  the  foothills,  the  grasses 
do  grow  naturally  and  luxuriantly,  furnishing  nutritious  food  for  stock  the 
year  round.  But  on  the  plains  or  prairies  there  is  no  grass  to  speak  of, and  the 
natural  production  is  grease  wood  and  chico— a kind  of  evergreen  shrub  grow- 
ing from  a few  inches  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height.  This  growth  is  gotten 
rid  of,  usually,  with  comparative  ease  in  preparing  for  crops.  Three  rail- 
road rails  are  bound  together,  a team  hitched  to  each  end  and  the  irons  then 
dragged  over  the  surface,  breaking  off  the  growth,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Western  farmer  breaks  cornstalks  in,  winter.  This  work  should  also  be  done 
in  winter,  when  the  stuff  is  frozen  and  brittle,  and  several  acres  per  day  can 
be  cleared  in  this  way,  leaving  the  land  ready  for  plowing  and  cropping, 
after  burning  up  the  overgrowth.  When  the  ground  is  seeded  and  the  water 
properly  applied,  the  result  is  sure  and  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles. And  right  here  is  the  beauty  of  irrigation  farming.  No  fear  of 
wet  or  dry  weather.  The  farmer  don’t  care  for  the  weather,  be 
it  one  way  or  the  other.  He  has  in  his  own  control  all  ele- 
ments of  growth;  and  though  it  may  be  somewhat  more  of  trouble  than  a 
natural  rainfall,  yet  he  is  always  sure  of  returns  if  he  knows  his  own  busi- 
ness and  attends  to  it  properly. 

The  questions  as  to  what  crops  are  grown,  and  what  may  be  grown,  and 
how  abundantly,  require  separate  answers. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  potatoes,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  small  grains  and 
vegetables  have  been  and  are  raised,  and  with  proper  attendance  and  culture 
yield  large  returns.  Grasses  grown  by  irrigation  are  a luxuriant  crop,  alfalfa 
yielding  from  six  to  eight  tons  per  acre  per  year, and  timothy  and  redtop  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  also.  But,  as  in  all  farming  countries,  so  it  may  be 
and  will  be  here.  There  are  good  farmers  and  poor  ones;  lazy  men  and  in- 
dustrious men,  and  as  in  justice,  industry  and  care  receive  the  best  rewards 
from  Mother  Earth.  Yet  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  farmer  to  reach 
the  highest  possibilities  with  the  soil  and  water  under  his  control.  Such 
vegetables  as  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  and  onions  seem  to  have  found  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley  their  natural  home,  and  yield  enormous  crops  of  perfect 
quality  and  size. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES  TO  THE  ACK1 
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As  for  fruits,  it  is  well  known  that  all  kinds  of  berries— strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  etc., — raise  bountiful 
crops  of  delicious  flavor,  when  given  water  and  care.  Thus  will  be  seen  that 
soil  and  climate  are  equal  to  the  production  of  a varied  and  bountiful  supply 
of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  wanted  for  comfortable  homes. 

FUEL  AND  LUMBER. 

The  supply  of  fuel  in  and  around  the  valley  is  fully  adequate  to  any 
demand  that  is  or  may  be  made.  There  is  a small  amount  of  timber  on  the 
rivers  and  creeks,  while  the  mountains  all  around,  from  five  to  twenty  miles, 
are  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  spruce,  some  of  the  trees  being  of  large 
size.  Coal  is  also  found  in  the  mountains,  though  no  working  mines  of  it  are 
yet  opened  on  the  valley  sides.  What  coal  is  used  is  shipped  in  from  mines 
near  by,  and  sells  at  $5  to  $7  per  ton.  Cedar  posts  and  lumber  for  building 
may  be  obtained  in  any  quantities  in  the  mountains,  posts  costing  8 to  10 
cents  each,  and  lumber  $12  to  $14  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mountain  mills, 
or  $18  and  $20  in  the  towns.  There  are  coal  beds  within  a few  miles  of  the 
valley  undeveloped,  and  about  seventy  miles  to  the  southwest  are  large  areas 
of  coal  and  oil  lands,  which  will  furnish  large  quantities  of  these  products 
for  home  consumption  at  low  prices. 

While  reference  has  heretofore  been  made  almost  exclusively  to  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all 
through  the  mountains  encircling  this  great  basin  there  are  treasures  of 
unknown  valuable  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and  iron  are  found, 
and  several  mines  of  these  are  opening  up,  affording  a home  market  for  many 
products,  and  also  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country.  One 
iron  mine  in  the  north  end  of  the  valley  ships  large  quantities  of  ore  to  the 
iron  and  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  and  the  country  has  been  but  little  prospected 
as  yet.  As  before  remarked,  these  industries  furnish  a home  market  for 
agricultural  products,  and  large  quantities  are  also  shipped  out  by  rail,  even 
in  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the  country.  Colorado  sends  out  of  the 
state  nearly  $4,000,000  annually  for  farm  products,  every  one  of  which  can 
be  raised  in  this  valley.  # 

The  country  is  comparatively  a new  one,  giving  all  an  equal  chance. 
There  are  some  old  settlers  who  have  been  in  the  valley  from  eight  to  four- 
teen years,  but  the  great  majority,  especially  n the  country,  are  only  residents 
for  four,  three  or  two  years,  or  even  less.  Lands  are  still  cheap.  The  canal 
companies  owning  lands  will  sell  land  on  long  time  and  favorable  terms, 
at  $3  to  $10  per  acre,  and  will  furnish  water  at  50  cents  to  $1  per  acre,  for 
irrigation;  or  will  sell  land  and  a perpetual  water  right  to  free  water,  for 
$7  to  $20  per  acre 

Government  lands  for  pre-emption,  homestead,  and  timber  claims  may 
still  be  had  in  some  localities  of  the  valley. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MONTROSE  COUNTY. 

Montrose  county  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Colorado.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Western  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide,  on  the  main  narrow  gauge  line  of 
the  Denver  A Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  furnishes  complete  and  ample 
railroad  facilities,  and  places  it  in  easy  rail  communication  with  all  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  as  well  as  connects  with  the  great  trunk  rail- 
road lines  east  and  west.  Its  area  is  2,288  square  miles.  It  has  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island;  is  half  the  size  of  Connecticut, 
and  can  support  a population  of  2,000,000  people.  It  has  under  irrigation 
ditches  and  canals,  150,000  acres  of  farm  and  fruit  lands,  has  more  than 
1,200  square  miles  of  grazing  lands  and  200  square  miles  of  coniferous  tim- 
ber growth  aside  from  cedar  and  pinon,  cottonwood,  box-elder  and  aspen. 

The  farm  lands  are  watered  by  the  Gunnison.  Cimarron,  Uncompahgre, 
San  Miguel  and  Dolores  rivers,  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  while  the 
plateaus  are  well  supplied  with  living  springs  that  feed  the  small  streams 
which  course  downward  to  the  valleys.  The  principal  agricultural  valleys 
are  the  Uncompahgre,  San  Miguel  and  Paradox  or  Shenandoah. 

Succulent  grasses  on  the  plateaus  graze  from  eight  to  nine  months  of  the 
year,  35,000  cattle,  28,000  sheep  and  3.800  horses.  In  the  winter  months  these 
are  fattened  upon  the  alfalfa  hay,  the  grains,  roots  and  other  feeding  stuff 
produced  by  the  valley  farmers. 

The  farm  and  orchard  lands  of  Montrose  county  are  irrigated  by  a fine 
system  of  canals  and  ditches,  aggregating  500  miles  in  length,  and  costing 
upward  of  $500,000.  The  rivers  are  supplied  by  the  melting  snows  of  the 
mountain  ranges  above  the  valleys  in  summer,  and  by  percolation  in  winter. 

The  largest  crops  of  grain,  hay,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  recorded  as 
grown  in  Montrose  county.  Wheat  returns  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  averages,  year  in  and  year  out.  with  good  and  indifferent  farm- 
ing, thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  have  yielded  114  bushels  per  acre,  from 
forty-acre  fields,  and  average  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  for  the  county. 

Wheat  is  grown  in  this  county,  annually,  to  the  amount  of  100,000  bushels, 
and  oats  about  80,000  bushels.  'Barley,  rye  and  corn  average,  respectively, 
fifty,  thirty  and  eighty  bushels.  Potatoes  yield  from  300  to  700  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  will  average  from  200  to  250  bushels  per  acre  for  the  county. 
Cabbages,  beets  and  other  vegetable  crops  yield  prodigiously,  and  by  means 
of  irrigation  are  infallible. 

Sugar  beets  grow  to  perfection,  and  show  by  analysis  from  15  to  19  per 
cent,  saccharine  matter,  and  from  80  to  90  per  cent  co-efficient  purity.  All  of 
the  elements  needful  for  beet  sugar  manufacture,  such  as  lime,  coal  and  char- 
coal material  are  adjacent. 

The  c-anaigre,  or  tannin  plant,  grows  wild  in  the  valleys  of  Montrose 
county,  and  thus  affords  great  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  an  extract 
factory  at  Montrose  for  producing  tannic  acid. 

A GREAT  FRUIT  COUNTRY. 

While  the  elements  of  climate  and  soil  are  ideal  for  general  farming,  they 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  perfect  growth  and  successful  culture  of  decid- 
uous fruits.  The  apple,  pear.  plum,  peach,  apricot,  cherry  and  all  the  small 
fruits  vie  with  each  other  to  attain  perfect  growth  and  yield  the  largest  crops. 
Montrose  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  growing  the  apple,  peach  and  pear 
to  their  greatest  perfection;  and  fruit  growers,  having  an  eye  for  the  future, 
are.  therefore,  devoting  most  of  their  lands  to  apple  and  pear  plantations. 
Of  the  200,000  orchard  trees  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1897.  in  Montrose 
county,  fully  70  per  cent,  were  apple:  then  came  pear.  plum,  prune,  peach, 
apricot  and  cherry  in  the  order  named. 
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Tbe  apple  is  the  king  of  fruits  in  every  county  where  it  grows  to  per- 

atSle  deHvh/«n,fsa^er  Ule  l-aSfte  "!■ tUe  peach  ls  a Pleasant  remembrance,  the 
apple  delights  us  at  our  winter  dinner  table  or  fireside.  Montrose  county 

- "lU  wake  a specialty,  therefore,  of  the  apple,  and  the  county 

be  the  banner  county  of  the  state  for  this  splendid  fruit.  There  are  at 

°f  de‘ji<luo',J,s  frult  orchards  in  Montrose  county,  anil  not 
less  than  1,000  acres  more  will  be  added  by  the  spring  of  1898.  This  will 
enhance  to  great  value  the  lands  and  resources  of  the  county,  and  suggests  to 
those  looking  for  choice  fruit  lands  the  advisibility  to  purchase  now  Un- 
broken  land,  suitable  for  orchard  planting,  can  be  bought  now  at  from  $25  to 
$100  per  acre,  that  cannot  be  bought  a year  hence  for  double  these  figures. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  etc.  yield  a 
profit  of  from  $300  to  $800  per  acre.  Several  strawberry  growers  near 


WHEAT  FIELD,  MONTROSE  COUNTY 


Montrose  netted  from  $1,260  to  $1,500  from  acre  patches  this  year,  and  the 
Montrose  berry  “tops”  the  market  Avherever  brought  in  competition  with  fruit 
from  other  districts. 

LOCAL  MARKETS. 

The  markets  to  which  Montrose  is  the  gateway  comprises  the  prosperous 
mining  cities  of  Ouray,  Red  Mountain,  Silverton,  Telluride,  Rico.  Gunnison 
and  Lake  City.  The  fruit  grower  has  at  his  doors  the  great  San  Juan,  and 
will  alTvays  find  there  very  profitable  local  markets  for  small  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. Last  season  a carload  of  peaches,  pears  and  plums  was  shipped 
daily  to  Eastern  points  as  far  as  Cincinnati.  wrhile  a car  a day  of  mixed  fruits 
was  shipped  to  the  Denver  markets.  The  aggregate  shipments  for  1898  Avere 
8,000  boxes  of  apples  and  330,000  pounds  of  peaches  nnd  pears. 

THE  CITY  OF  MONTROSE. 

In  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  sur- 
rounded by  verdure-clad  plateaus  to  the  east,  west  and  north,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  most  inspiring  and  magnificent  snow-capped  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  charming  and  healthful  city  of  Montrose,  the  countv  seat 
of  Montrose  county.  It  is  a city  of  homes,  and  has  a population  of  3.000 
people. 
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The  streets,  lined  with  handsome  shade  trees,  are  100  feet,  and  the  alleys 
twenty  feet  wide.  The  business  streets  are  graded,  graveled,  and  curbed 
with  native  sandstone. 

The  business  blocks,  built  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  are  all  of 
brick  and  stone,  are  attractive  and  modern  in  design  and  substantial  in 
structure.  Some  of  them  would  do  credit  to  a city  of  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  town  contains,  in  brief,  a fine  system  of  waterworks  of  the  Holly. type, 
and  telephone  system. 

An  electric  plant  lights  the  streets,  business  houses,  and  many  of  the 
residences. 


YOUNG  ORCHARD  NEAR  CITY  OF  MONTROSE 


An  agricultural  center  more  happily  chosen  with  reference  to  accessible 
and  profitable  markets  would  be  difficult  to  find;  an  embryo  city,  where  the 
social  atmosphere  and  culture  is  more  wholesome  and  cordial  cannot  be 
found,  and  a location  more  picturesque  and  sightly  does  not  exist  in  this 
scenic  state. 

The  weather  record  for  Montrose,  compiled  from  the  observation  made 
at  that  station,  present  some  very  interesting  and  valuable  data:  There  were 
twenty-eight  days  upon  which  rain  fell,  and  sixteen  days  that  it  snowed.  The 
greatest  precipitation  of  rain  in  twenty-four  hours  occurred  on  September 
22,  when  0.55  of  an  inch  fell.  The  greatest  deposits  of  snow  occurred  on 
February  3 and  December  16,  when  on  both  occasions  3.50  inches  fell.  There 
were  forty-four  stormy  days  in  addition  to  sixteen  disagreeably  windy  days. 
The  records  show  that  the  people  of  this  valley  enjoyed  166  sunshiny  days; 
124  days  in  which  the  sun  was  partly  obscured  by  clouds,  and  encountered 
only  seventy-six  cloudy  days  out  of  the  366  making  the  year. 

THE  UNCOMPAHGRE  VALLEY. 

This  fertile  valley  has  a history  of  peculiar  interest.  Its  name  was  be- 
stowed in  honor  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes.  It  formed  a part  of  the  Ute  In- 
dian Reservation,  and  was  the  old  home  of  the  noted  Chief  Ouray  and  the 
favorite  land  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes  until  their  final  removal  in  1882. 
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RIVER  SCENE  IN  UNCOMPAHGRE  VALLEY 

in  w hich  year  the  first  white  settlements  were  made.  The  area  of  the  val- 
ley is  from  eight  to  ten  miles  wide  and  about  forty-eight  miles  long.  Alti- 
tude from  4.900  to  7.000  feet.  Agricultural  developments  began  in  a small 
way  in  1883.  when  its  many  industrial  resources  became  known  to  the  out- 
side world.  The  tide  of  immigration  set  in  in  that  direction  and  in  the 
two  or  three  succeeding  years  the  wild  aspect  of  the  country  was  changed 
and  the  valley  was  dotted  with  homes  and  farms.  Towns  and  villages 
sprang  up,  the  Rio  Grande  railroad  was  built  into  the  valley  and  all  the  in- 
dustries of  a commonwealth  were  put  in  motion.  The  principal  towns  are 
Ridgway.  Montrose  and  Delta,  with  Ouray,  the  Gem  of  the  Rockies,  standing 
at  its  head.  While  the  valley  is  productive  of  all  the  ordinary  farm  crops, 
the  early  settlers  discovered  the  superior  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Orchards  and  vineyards  were  speedily  planted 
and  the  first  year  of  bearing  proved  a success  exceeding  all  expectations. 
Population  rapidly  increased,  farms  were  planted  to  the  cereals  and  hay- 
making grasses  and  large  areas  were  put  in  vineyards  and  orchards,  embrac- 
ing all  manner  of  fruits  excepting  only  the  citrus  varieties.  The  results  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  of  development  have  been  marvelous.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  irrigating  canals  have  been  constructed,  and  many  thousands  of 
acres  placed  under  cultivation.  The  fields  have  yielded  a generous  response 
in  grain,  while  the  orchards  have  been  borne  to  the  ground  with  their  loads 
of  the  most  luscious  fruits.  Peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  nec- 
tarines and  apricots  are  the  principal  tree  fruits.  The  small  fruits  thrive 
equally  as  well.  The  average  orchard  in  full  bearing  gives  a return  of  $400 
per  acre,  strawberries  $200  to  $300.  and  grapes  from  $250  to  $350  per  acre. 
All  the  fruits  and  farm  products  find  a ready  sale  at  good  prices  in  the  lo- 
cal markets  and  the  surrounding  mining  camps,  commanding  higher  prices 
than  the  same  class  of  fruits  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  Good  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes,  unimproved,  may  be  purchased  for  $10  an  acre:  im- 
proved lands  at  $25.  The  cost  of  perpetual  water  rights  is  $15  to  $18  per 
acre.  Cost  of  water  by  rental.  $1  to  $1.50.  Improved  orchard  lands  vary  in 
price  from  $75  to  $600  per  acre,  including  water  rights,  the  greater  portions 
of  such  lands  selling  for  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  Tim  higher  figures 
appertain  more  particularly  to  portions  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  in  a high 
state  of  development.  Unimproved  lands  command  nominally  $10  per  acre. 
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without  water.  At  this  price  the  man  who  is  unable  to  buy  a large  farm 
may  obtain  a ten-acre  tract  which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  needs,  for  $100. 
Additional  cost:  Fencing.  $70;  water  right.  $150.  He  may  plant  his  ground 
to  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  at  the  following  rate  for  the  entire  ten  acres: 
Apples,  $150;  peaches,  $140;  apricots,  $212;  pears,  $212;  grapes,  $150.  Thus 
he  may  establish  an  orchard  of  as  many  varieties  of  fruits  as  he  may 
choose  at  a cost  of  $1,184,  and  while  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  theTrees 
are  growing,  he  can  make  the  land  pay  the  purchase  price  in  small  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fo :■  the  liomeseeker,  the  climate  of  the  Uncompahgre  Val- 
ley is  most  desirable.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  the  society  is  first- 
class,  excellent  schools,  population  increasing,  and  a generous  welcome  ex- 
tended to  all  enterprising  settlers. 

SHENANDOAH  OR  PARADOX  VALLEY. 

Is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  Montrose  and  the  northern  part  of 
San  Miguel  counties.  Colorado,  south  of  the  San  Miguel  River,  seventy  miles 
southeasterly  from  Grand  Junction,  and  thirty-five  southwest  from  Montrose, 
and  embraces  80,000  acres,  easily  accessible  by  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande, 
and  Rio  Grande  Southern  Railroads.  The  country  is  known  as  the  old  Ute 
Reservation,  and  being  west  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  Rockies,  has  far 
superior  advantages  for  water  over  the  Atlantic  Slope,  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  drainage  area.  It  stands  pre-eminent  for  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, cereal  and  vegetable  pursuits.  It  is  the  spot  where  the  farmer  knows 
that  as  he  sows,  so  will  he  reap,  and  that  most  bounteously.  Its  fertility 
and  richness  of  soil,  its  healthfulness  of  climate,  its  grandeur  of  scenery, 
stand  without  a superior.  It  lies  near  the  38th  degree  of  latitude,  being 
farther  south  than  the  world-renowned  climate  of  Naples,  Italy,  or  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Maryland,  and  the  central  part  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
Its  winters  are  genial,  equable  and  tempered  with  mildness;  its  sum  me  s 
fanned  by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  mountains,  which  tower  thousands 
of  feet  above  it  in  the  distance,  rendering  nights  simply  perfect  for  healthful, 
unbroken  rest.  Nature  has  given  to  this  charming  valley  the  touch  of  her 
most  lavish  hand,  and  has  outlined  her  work  so  magically  ihat  the  artist  is 
thrilled,  and  the  lover  of  the  grand  and  sublime  is  transfixed  at  the  panorama 


PARADOX  OR  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 


APIARY  AND  FARM,  MONTROSE  COUNTY 
Produced  a carload  of  houey  in  1897 
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before  him.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  eye  reaches  for  fifty  miles  to 
the  eastward  and  beholds  the  marvelous  San  Juan  ranges,  with  their  perpet- 
ual snows,  while  to  the  westward,  seventy  miles  distant,  the  noted  Blue  and 
La  Salle  mountains  of  Utah  are  ever  present  to  enhance  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  scene. 

The  soil  of  this  valley  is  of  a reddish  brown,  is  of  good  depth,  and  very 
rich  and  tractable.  The  whole  valley  is  the  scene  of  an  ancient  "bcean, 
and  the  deposits  precipitated  have  given  to  it  the  greatest  fertility.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  be  richly  endowed  with  all  the  mineral  constituents  necessary  to 
the  highest  growth  of  all  cereal  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  which  for 
quality  and  texture  stand  unrivaled. 

Shenandoah  is  “at  home”  in  growing  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
nectarines,  apricots,  quinces,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
currants,  gooseberries,  almonds  and  walnuts. 

Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  millet,  alfalfa,  clover,  hops,  celery,  peanuts, 
sorghum,  broom  corn,  tobacco,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  are  some  of  Shenandoah’s 
products. 

The  recent  discovery  of  large,  rich  copper  deposits  near  the  town  of  Par- 
adox has  given  a great  impetus  to  that  charming  agricultural  town,  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  district  situated  on  the  wagon  road  between  the  mines  and 
Placerville.  the  nearest  railroad  station.  The  quiet  of  this  pretty  agricul- 
tural region  has,  during  the  past  few  months,  been  broken  by  the  rumble  of 
the  ore  wagons  and  shouts  of  the  teamsters  and  the  bustle  and  rush  that 
always  accompany  the  establishment  of  new  mining  camps  after  the  finding 
of  bonanza  ore.  New  wagon  roads  to  the  mines  have  already  been  built,  and 
a small  smelter  established  for  the  treatment  of  the  low-grade  ores ; the 
high-grade  being  freighted  by  team  eighty  miles,  to  Placerville,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Southern  Railroad,  the  natural  distributing  point  for  that  region,  from 
which  regular  stages  run  to  all  points  in  the  valley. 

AN  EQUABEE  CEIMATE. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  changes  which  visit  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States  are  unknown  here.  The  skies  are  seldom  overcast  with  clouds.  It 
is  truly  called  a Land  of  Perennial  Sunshine.  The  yearly  rainfall  averages 
less  than  eleven  inches,  being  but  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  the  amount  pre- 
cipitated in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States.  One  can  safely  count  on  325 
clear  and  fair  days  in  each  year.  The  mean  annual  temperature  averages 
58  degrees;  that  of  the  spring,  51  degrees;  summer,  75  degrees;  autumn,  53 
degrees;  winter,  30  degrees. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
this  valley  is  a happy  medium  between  the  hot  South  and  the  cold  East  and 
North,  and  its  elevation  above  sea  level  makes  it  one  of  the  delightful  spots 
for  mankind  to  dwell  in.  So  healthful  is  it  that  the  family  physician  is  sel- 
dom if  ever  required. 

The  surrounding  mountain  sections  teem  with  miners,  and  are  the  certain 
consumers  of  immense  products. 

Convenient  are  hard  and  soft  coal,  timber,  cedar  posts,  building  stone, 
aspen  poles,  and  all  the  wants  of  the  farmer. 

YIEED  PER  ACRE. 

Peach,  plum  and  pear  trees  produce  from  fifty  to  100  pounds  of  fruit  the 
third  year.  Apple  trees  produce  from  250  to  550  pounds  the  fifth  season. 

Yields  per  Acre — Oats,  eighty  to  115  bushels;  wheat,  forty  to  sixty  bush- 
els; potatoes,  200  to  400  bushels;  corn,  forty  to  sixty  bushels;  alfalfa,  four 
to  eight  tons;  timothy,  three  to  six  tons;  sugar  beets,  sixteen  to  twenty-five 
tons,  with  17  per  cent,  saccharine,  of  90  per  cent,  purity;  strawberries,  $350 
to  $500  per  acre;  blackberries,  raspberries,  currants  and  celery,  about  the 
same  value  per  acre. 
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Take  the  scenic  line  of  the  world,  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
from  any  principal  point  in  Colorado  to  the  town  of  Ridgway.  which  is  nearly 
midway  between  Montrose  and  Ouray,  Colorado.  From  Ridgway  the  Rio 
Grande  Southern  Railroad  lands  you  at  Placerville.  where  ample  transporta- 
tion can  be  obtained,  thence  down  the  San  Miguel  River  overland  fifteen  miles 
to  Norwood,  and  from  thence  twelve  miles  to  Shenandoah,  and  the  country 
which  opens  up  to  your  vision  is  beautiful. 

AMERICA’S  SWITZERLAND. 

The  trip  thither  is  over  the  Switzerland  Route  of  America.  Through  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas,  over  the  Marshall  Pass,  down  the  Tomichi 
Valley,  through  the  Black  Canon,  up  the  Uncompahgre  River,  down  the  wind- 
ing valley  of  Leopard  Creek  and  along  the  beautiful  San  Miguel  River. 
These  are  the  grandest  of  nature’s  panoramas  and  are  annually  vis- 
ited by  thousands  of  Eastern  tourists.  These  weird  and  picturesque  scenes  of 
nature’s  sublimest  handiwork,  once  seen  will  never  be  forgotten.  Every  com- 
fort and  luxury  is  provided  by  this  road,  from  the  finest  tourist  sleepers  at 
nominal  rates,  to  the  elegant  Pullman  coaches  at  current  eastern  charges. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DELTA  COUNTY. 

Delta  county  lies  in  the  valleys  of  the  North  Fork,  Gunnison  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  rivers,  about  370  miles  southwest  from  Denver,  on  the  Mar- 
shall Pass  line  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad,  in-  the 
very  center  of  the  great  fruit-growing  section  of  the  Western  Slope. 
The  altitude  ranges  from  4,900  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Domin- 
guez, on  the  west,  to  about  6.000  feet  at  Paonia,  on  the  eastern 
border,  and  runs  up  on  the  north  to  10.000  feet  at  the  top  of  the  Grand  Mesa, 
while  to  the  south  there  is  an  ascent  of  about  eighty  feet  per  mile  as  you  go 
up  the  Uncompahgre.  It  is  completely  protected  and  sheltered  by  lofty  mesas 
and  mountain  ranges,  lying  mostly  in  other  counties.  To  the  south  the 
Uncompahgre  mountains,  near  Ouray;  to  the  west,  the  Escalante  mesa;  to 
the  north,  the  Grand  mesa,  and  to  the  east,  the  Elk  mountains,  all  rising  to 
altitudes  of  from  9.000  to  14,000  feet,  shut  out  the  severe  storms  and  climatic 
disturbances  which  often  injure  or  totally  destroy  trees  and  tender  vegeta- 
tion in  other  and  less  favored  localities.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  it  is  re- 
markably free  from  crop  failures  of  any  character,  and.  particularly  in  fruits, 
has  an  unbroken  record  of  successful  crops  every  year  since  its  orchards  first 
came  into  bearing,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

First  received  attention  by  the  pioneers,  who  settled  on  the  North  Fork,  near 
Paonia.  in  1881.  who  packed  trees  in  on  burros  from  the  railroad  towns,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  finest  fruit  producing  section  in  the  United  States. 
That  this  is  the  leading  industry,  and  that  it  is  successful  here  beyond  any 
other  section,  is  best  proven  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  orchard  planting:  by 
the  shipments  of  fruit  from  Delta:  and  by  the  host  of  premiums  won. 

The  assessment  roll  of  1885  showed  forty -four  acres  of  orchard  in  Delta 
county:  in  1892.  there  were  2,500  acres.  944  of  which  were  in  bearing;  and 
in  1898.  it  is  estimated  on  good  authority  that  the  area  planted  to  orchard  had 
increased  to  about  15,000  acres,  of  which  about  6.000  acres  is  in  bearing. 

The  shipments  of  fruit  from  Delta  station,  for  1894,  amounted  to  2,000,000 
pounds,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  1899  it  will  be  from  12.000.000  to  15.000.000 
pounds.  The  orchards  of  this  county  are  perfectly  free  from  blight  or  insect 
pests  of  every  character,  and  consequently  their  product  commands  the 
highest  market  price. 

Professor  H.  E.  Van  Deman.  in  his  report  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. says:  "The  fruit  interest  here  is  beginning  to  override  all  others, 
and  orchards  are  being  planted  in  every  direction.  The  table  lands,  or  mesas, 
are  entirely  free  from  alkali  properties,  and  seem  to  be  best  for  fruit.  They 
are  extremely  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits.  The  peach, 
apricot,  and  all  the  deciduous  fruits  were  bearing  profusely.  No  insect 
enemies  were  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.” 

As  to  the  North  Fork  country,  he  says:  "In  all  my  travels  I have  not  seen 
a more  profitable  or  delightful  place  to  grow  fruit  than  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Gunnison  river.” 


MARKET  FOR  FRUIT. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruit  in  Colorado  is  very  extensive,  but  this  season 
(1897)  the  crop  is  so  large  that  the  growers  are  obliged  to  ship  North  and 
East.  and.  greatly  to  their  gratification,  they  find  that  the  prices  received  are 
very  remunerative,  their  fruit  promptly  displacing  the  California  product,  and 
bringing  much  higher  figures. 

The  prices  realized  by  the  growers  range  all  the  way  from  2 to  7 cents 
per  pound  for  their  fruit,  delivered  on  the  cars  at  Delta.  As  an  example  of 
what  an  orchard  pays  here,  it  is  known  that  from  one  acre  of  a particular 
orchard.  8766  worth  of  Ben  Davis  apples  were  sol  1 in  1894,  and  in  1895.  six- 
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year-old  apricot  trees  averaged  $9  each  for  fruit  sold.  Another  grower 
near  Paonia  sold,  in  1894,  $1,250  worth  of  apples  from  one  acre  of  eight-year- 
old  trees. 

One  orchard  of  nineteen  acres  last  year  netted  $2,775  from  the  sale  of 
fruit,  only  a part  of  which  was  in  full  bearing. 

The  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  in  speaking  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  ship- 
ments from  that  state,  also  says  of  Colorado  fruits: 

“It  is  possible  that  the  local  market  always  will  consume  the  entire  Col-  | 
orado  peach  crop,  but  there  is  such  a large  part  of  the  state  in  which  apples 
can  be  grown  to  advantage,  that  the  production  of  that  fruit  for  outside  , 
markets  will  become  in  time  a leading  industry.  It  is  a fact  that  Colorado’s 
exhibit  of  apples  at  different  expositions  has  attracted  attention  because  of 
their  excellent  character.  It  is  also  a fact  that  apples  grown  in  this  state 
will  bear  shipping  much  better  than  those  grown  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Ultimately,  a large  market  for  Colorado  apples  will  be  found  in  the  South, 

In  competing  for  which  Colorado  will  have  an  advantage  over  California,  in 
that  it  is  nearer  the  Southern  cities;  and  further,  because  apples  grown  in 
this  state  are  much  superior  to  those  produced  in  California.” 

Small  fruits  do  exceedingly  well  here,  and  are  growing  extremely  profit- 
able. Red  raspberries  sell  readily  at  20  cents  per  box;  black  raspberries  at 
from  10  to  15  cents,  and  strawberries  at  from  5 to  15  cents,  according  to 
quality  and  season.  Taking  the  average  prices  received  this  season,  the 
money  yields  per  acre  for  small  fruits  were  about  as  follows:  Strawberries, 
$350;  blackberries,  $000;  red  raspberries,  $700;  black  raspberries,  $500;  cur- 
rants, $300;  gooseberries,  $300. 

COLORADO  VERSUS  CALIFORNIA. 

“I  do  not  see  how  California  can  hope  to  sell  any  fruit  in  your  territory 
when  your  supply  begins  to  approach  the  demand,”  says  a California  fruit 
raiser,  in  writing  to  a friend  in  Colorado.  “From  all  railroad  common  points 
in  California  it  costs  us  46  cents  to  lay  each  twenty -pound  box  of  peaches 
down  in  Denver.  This  is  for  freight  and  refrigerator  alone.  We  have  other 
heavy  expenses  at  this  end  besides.  A great  deal  of  careful  labor  has  to  be 
done  to  place  the  fruit  in  the  car  in  proper  shape  to  insure  its  arrival  at 
destination  in  decent  shape.  Hand  sorting,  wrapping  in  paper,  etc.,  is  quite 
costly.  If  we  realize  $1  for  a box  of  peaches  in  Denver,  it  means  net  to  the 
grower  about  31  cents.  Out  of  this  31  cents,  however,  he  has  to  pay  his 
picking  and  hauling  charges.  Taking  these  figures  into  consideration,  It 
seems  to  me  that  after  awhile  California  will  hardly  be  considered  as  a com- 
petitor with  Grand  Junction  for  the  Colorado  market.  At  the  same  time, 
with  all  the  enormous  expenses  we  have  to  stand  to  market  our  products,  we 
still  consider  ourselves  very  much  in  the  fruit  business,  and  are  confident 
of  making  very  handsome  profits  at  it. 

CATTLE  RAISING. 

The  growing  and  fattening  of  cattle  for  market  is  now  the  second  in  im- 
portance of  the  great  industries  of  Delta  county,  the  shipment  of  beeves  each 
spring  bringing  in  about  $400,000.  North  Fork,  Smith’s  Fork,  Muddy,  Esca- 
lante, Currant,  Laroux,  Surface  and  Tongue  creeks  and  their  tributaries,  ris- 
ing in  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  furnish  inexhaustible  summer 
range,  are  favored  portions  of  the  county  for  that  purpose.  One  grower  on 
Surface  creek,  James  Zanninetti,  has  topped  the  Denver  market  five  times  in 
succession  on  alfalfa-fed  cattle.  Delta  county  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  as  fine  a summer  grazing  range  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  West.  This  free 
pasture  is  ample  to  furnish  grazing  for  all  the  cattle  that  can  be  wintered 
in  this  county,  which  is  susceptible  of  raising  alfalfa  sufficient  to  winter  50,- 
000  head.  With  a ranch  of  160  acres,  seeded  in  alfalfa,  at  least  400  head 
of  cattle  can  be  wintered  nicely,  and  with  free  pasturage  for  eight  months  in 
the  year,  we  contend  that  we  can  raise  cattle  to  a greater  profit  than  our 
friends  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa  or  Illinois,  where  it  is  necessary  to  own 
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land  sufficient  to  pasture  through  summer,  and  raise  feed  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  One  acre  of  land  in  Delta  county  will  produce  feed  for 
winter  use  sufficient  to  winter  three  times  the  number  of  cattle  that  can  be 
handled  on  land  in  the  above  mentioned  states.  And  this  is  the  case  on 
acount  of  the  mild  winters,  and  the  superiority  of  our  alfalfa  as  hay  over  the 
hay  raised  in  the  Eastern  states.  v 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  alfalfa  can  be  grown,  the  many  sheltered 
nooks  along  the  streams,  where  feed  yards  can  easily  be  constructed,  and  to 
the  pure  and  wholesome  water  in  the  streams,  Delta  county  beef  brings 
fancy  prices  when  it  reaches  the  market. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN. 

Following  closely  after  the  cattle  interests  in  importance  corner  that  of 
alfalfa  growing.  This  forage  plant  is  a heavy  producer,  yielding  an  average 
of  about  five  tons  per  acre  from  two  cuttings,  the  third  growTli  being  often 
left  for  pasturage,  and  costing  about  $1.25  per  ton  when  put  in  the  stack. 
The  demand  is  so  great  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  cattle  and  for  feeding 
horses,  mules  and  burros,  brought  down  for  the  winter  from  the  mining 
camps,  that  it  is  a conservative  estimate  to  say  that  it  will  sell  for  an  aver- 
age of  $5  per  ton  in  the  stack,  and  where  fed  to  cattle  it  more  often  nets 
$10  per  ton.  In  addition  to  its  value  as  hay,  alfalfa  makes  magnificent 
fed  for  hogs  and  poultry,  and  furnishes  pasturage  for  millions  of  bees. 

Wheat  yields  splendidly,  averaging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  in  some  instances  running  up  as  high  as  forty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  of  a very  superior  quality.  It  is  worth  usually  from  $1  to  $1.25 
per  100  pounds. 

Oats  and  barley  both  do  exceptionally  well,  yielding  from  fifty  to  eighty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  prices  usually  run  from  35  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Corn  does  well  in  Delta  county,  though  the  yield  per  acre  is  not  so  great 
as  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  It  brings  a good  price,  and  is  always  in  good  demand 
at  the  mills  for  mixing  with  oats  in  making  what  is  known  as  “chop  feed," 
and  for  making  meal. 

Potatoes  yield  from  250  to  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  are  grown  to  perfec- 
tion, specimens  weighing  from  four  to  five  and  a half  pounds  each  being 
of  very  common  occurrence.  They  are  worth  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  100 
pounds. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucumbers,  melons,  onions,  radishes,  carrots,  beets, 
tomatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  all  other  vegetables  grow  to  enormous  size 
and  of  perfect  flavor  and  tenderness,  and  bring  good  prices  at  all  times,  the 
canning  factory  furnishing  a market  for  all  the  surplus  product. 

Celery  does  remarkably  well  and  is  a very  profitable  crop. 

SUPPLY  OF  WATER. 

In  many  localities  of  Colorado  there  is  not  sufficient  water  in  the  streams 
to  supply  the  lands  along  them,  or  else  their  banks  are  so  strong  and  pre- 
cipitous that  it  is  very  expensive  to  get  the  water  out  onto  the  mesa  lands, 
which  are  everywhere  regarded  as  being  the  best  for  fruit  growing.  Delta 
county  in  this  particular  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  in  most 
instances  the  fall  of  the  streams  is  such  as  to  enable  the  ranchmen  to  get  the 
water  out  quickly  and  easily  onto  his  lands.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  heavier  crops  of  ail  kinds  can  be  grown  than  on  irrigated  lands 
generally,  for  every  application  of  water  carries  down  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  stream  or  ditch  a large  percentage  of  the  elements  of  the  soil  which 
are  especially  required  in  the  growth  and  deyelopmnt  of  the  crops  and  trees, 
thus  constantly  renewing  and  enriching  the  soil.  For  this  reason,  peach  trees 
wil  bear  for  many  years  here  beyond  the  time  usually  accorded  them  in  the 
East,  and,  in  fact,  the  oldest  peach  trees  in  the  county,  now  about  thirteen 
years  from  the  planting,  are  bearing  more  bountifully,  and  just  as  perfect 
fruit,  as  they  did  in  their  first  five  or  six  years.  It  is  a matter  of  conjecture 
as  to  how  much  longer  they  will  continue  in  good  bearing:  but  it  is  safe  to 
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assert  that  when  they  are  twenty  years  old  they  will  still  be  producing  heavy 
crops  of  marketable  peaches.  Grain  lands  can  also  be  cropped  year  after 
yeai  without  rotation,  and  heavy  yields  secured,  though  it  is  considered  bet- 
ter to  rotate  crops  where  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  do  so. 

Lands  can  be  sucured  at  all  prices,  from  $1.25  per  acre,  the  government 
price,  UP  to  $1,000  per  acre  for  bearing  orchards.  Unimproved  lands  range 
from  $1.25  to  $15^per  acre:  improved  farm  lands,  $10  to  $60  per  acre,  and 
orchards,  from  $75  to  $1,000  per  acre,  according  to  locality,  water  rights  and 
availability.  Easy  terms  can  be  secured,  and  the  consumptive  who  desires 
to  go  into  fruit,  poultry  or  bee  raising,  can  get  a tract  of  from  five  to  ten 
acres,  with  cheap  buildings,  for  from  $400  to  $1,200. 

DITCHES  AND  WATER  RIGHTS. 

The  cost  of  irrigation  for  a season  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.50  an  acre.  Not 
over  one-third  of  the  arable  land  in  the  county  is  as  yet  under  cultivation, 
and  not  much  over  one-half  of  it  under  ditch,  though  there  is  an  abundance 
of  water  for  every  acre  of  it  in  the  streams.  Only  those  portions  most  easy 
of  access  are  as  yet  under  irrigation,  and  there  is  a vast  field  for  the  profit- 
able investment  of  capital  here  in  the  building  of  new  ditches,  construction 
of  reservoirs,  and  erection  of  pumping  plan.s. 

COAL  AND  TIMBER 

On  the  slopes  of  Grand  Mesa  there  are  six  well  developed  coal  mines, 
which  are  supplying  the  entire  local  demand  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  to 
$4  per  ton.  delivered  at  the  residence  of  the  consumer.  These  mines  are 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  each  year,  and  they  will  do  so  as  soon  as  they  are  connected 
with  Delta  by  rail. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  county  is  covered  with  a growth  of  cedar,  pinon, 
quaking  aspen,  pine  and  spruce,  furnishing  the  finest  fence  posts  and  fuel, 
and  a good  grade  of  native  lumber.  A large  portion  of  the  timber  is  on  the 
Battlement  Mesa  Reservation,  and  can  never  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  tim- 
ber thieves,  it  being  necessary  to  get  permission  of  the  proper  authorities 
before  it  can  be  cut. 

Delta  is  the  first  county  on  the  Western  Slope  to  secure  a canning  factory, 
and  she  has  one  of.  the  best  in  the  state,  conducted  by  experienced  men  and 
turning  out  last  season  their  first  shipments  of  pickles,  relishes,  fruits,  fruit 
butters,  jams  and  sauerkraut.  Their  shipments  will  amount  to  several  car- 
loads, and  their  work  during  the  season  has  furnished  a market  for’  all  the 
surplus  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  small  onions,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  raised  here. 
Their  goods  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction,  and  another  year  they  will 
probably  have  an  output  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  carloads. 

THE  TOWN  OF  DELTA. 

Delta,  the  principal  town  and  county  seat,  was  named  for  the  fourth 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  being  situated  on  the  delta  at  the  junction  of 
the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre  rivers.  It  has  a population  of  about  2,000, 
fine  schools  and  churches,  no  saloons,  no  tough  characters:  has  its  own 
water  works,  and  is  nicely  built  for  a new  town.  It  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
A new  opera  house,  50x125  feet,  and  a new  brick  court  house  have  just  been 
completed,  and  many  other  improvements  are  under  way,  and  there  will  never 
be  a time  in  the  future  when  a home  can  be  secured  here  so  cheaply  as  the 
present  It  is  374  miles  from  Denver,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  narrow  gauge  system. 

Delta,  Hotchkiss.  Paonia,  Eckert  and  Cory  are  now  connected  by  a tele- 
phone line,  so  that  rapid  communication  may  be  had  with  all  the  leading 
fruit  growers  and  stockmen  in  the  county. 
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ALONG  THE  GTTNNTSON. 

What  is  known  as  the  North  Fork  and  Smith’s  Fork  country,  comprises 
the  valleys  of  these  streams  and  their  tributaries,  lying  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county.  This  section  is  a great  natural  basin,  thoroughly  shel- 
tered from  storms,  and  is  the  cream  of  the  fruit  country.  It  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  pure  water,  and  has  a most  delightful  climate.  It  includes  the 
three  precincts  of  Hotchkiss,  Paonia  and  Crawford,  with  a population  of 
2,000.  They  have  40,000  acres  under  ditch;  20,000  under  cultivation;  1,000 
in  bearing  orchard;  4,000  in  orchard  altogether;  produced  in  1894,  452  tons 
of  fruit  and  in  1895,  869  tons;  in  1895  they  produced  924  tons  of  corn,  830 
tons  of  other  grains,  13,720  tons  of  hay,  1,003  tons  of  vegetables,  thirty-seven 
tons  of  honey,  2,939  head  of  beef  cattle,  8,185  head  of  stock  cattle,  1,438  head 
of  hogs,  and  2,022  head  of  sheep. 

Surface  Creek  Mesa  has  a smaller  acreage  of  fruit,  but  has  the  largest 
output  of  cattle  of  any  section  of  the  county.  The  California  Mesa  is  the 
garden  place  of  the  county,  producing  most  of  the  vegetables  and  hay, 
although  a large  part  of  it  is  set  to  fruit,  and  1.000  acres  more  of  orchard 
were  planted  this  year.  The  Garnet  Mesa  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  fruit, 
as  are  also  the  Valleys  of  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre  rivers.  Some  of 
the  finest  peaches  the  United  States  can  show  are  grown  on  the  Garnet  Mesa. 
These  mesas  and  valleys  also  produce  and  ship  annually  a large  amount  of 
honey. 

There  are  no  extremely  wealthy  people  in  Delta  county,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  pauperism.  They  are  social  and  take  pride  in  having  good 
churches  and  schools,  and  in  discouraging  vice  and  intemperance.  There  is 
not  a saloon  in  the  county  at  the  present  time,  and  Delta  has  one  policeman 
for  2,000  inhabitants,  and  he  is  required  to  work  eight  hours  a day  on  the 
streets  in  order  to  keep  his  muscle  in  shape.  The  county  has  no  jail,  and  no 
use  for  one,  and  there  is  not  an  average  of  a case  a month  in  police  court. 
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CHAPTER  VII* 

THE  GRAND  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Since  the  opening  up  of  the  Grand  River  Valley,  in  Western  Colorado, 
on  the  removal  of  the  Ute  Indians,  in  1881,  there  has  been  a continual  move- 
ment of  fruit  growers  and  farmers  from  the  Eastern  States,  attracted  by 
the  immense  production  of  fruits  of  every  character.  A remarkable  produc- 
tion is  made  possible  by  the  perfect  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
together  with  the  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  Grand  Valley  proper  is  a section  of  country  about  twenty-five  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  less  than  five  miles,  in  area  containing  about 
250,000  acres,  71,874  of  which  are  now  irrigated,  and  30,143  acres  under  culti- 
vation It  is  a country  made  up  of  valleys  and  mesas,  for  the  territory  im- 
mediately surrounding,  such  as  the  Plateau  Valley,  Whitewater  district,  etc., 
must  be'considered  a part,  although  the  greater  area  of  the  country  is  that 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  river,  extending  from  a mile  or  two  above 
Palisades  to  the  town  of  Fruita,  ten  miles  below  Grand  Junction.  Twenty 
miles  above  Palisades  there  is  still  another  opening  in  the  mountain,  although 
small,  and  in  the  little  sheltered  nook  the  town  of  De  Beque  has  been  built 
up  within  recent  years,  with  a fine  tributary  country  of  about  4,000  acres 
under  irrigation. 

On  crossing  over  the  mountains  from  Denver,  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  which  follows  the  valley  abutting  on  the  river,  the  first  point  of  in- 
terest reached  is  De  Beque  and  the  Blue  Stone  Valley.  Leaving  this  point, 
you  follow  the  narrow  canon  of  the  river  for  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  and 
you  come  to  the  little  village  of  Palisades,  surrounded  by  orchards,  and  the 
mpst  pleasant  location  for  a town  in  Colorado.  The  valley  at  this  point 
is  very  narrow,  only  about  one  mile  in  width,  but  from  here  it  gradually 
. widens  until  Grand  Junction  is  reached. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  river  and  railroad,  as  you  approach  Grand  Junction, 
a large  cliff  is  noticed,  extending  almost  as  far  east  as  Palisades.  This  is  an 
elevation  south  of  the  river  and  is  known  as  Orchard  Mesa,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  valley,  and  containing  an  area  of  nearly  10,000  acres,  on 
which  some  of  the  most  productive  and  best  kept  orchards  of  the  valley  are 
growing.  This  mesa  is  watered  by  pumping,  two  immense  plants  located  on 
the  river  raising  the  water  from  100  to  137  feet  over  the  bluff,  where  it  is 
taken  up  by  gravity  canals  and  conducted  over  the  land  of  the  mesa.  This 
great  volume  of  water,  amounting  to  over  6,000  gallons  a minute,  is  raised  by 
means  of  immense  rotary  pumps,  and  water  wheels  furnish  the  power. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  valley  are  almost  without  number,  including 
coal,  gypsum,  timber  and  asphaltum. 

MOST  DELICIOUS  FRUIT. 

Wonderful  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  desert  which  the  Indians 
left  eighteen  years  ago.  Fine  farms  and  orchards  now  dot  this  most  pro- 
ductive valley,  and  the  fame  of  Grand  Valley  Fruits  has  gone  forth  far  and 
wide — especially  that  of  the  peach,  which,  for  size,  flavor  and  delicate  color- 
ing, has  no  equal  in  the  world,  and  is  shipped  from  the  Valley  of  the  Grand 
to  all  parts  of  the  East,  commanding  the  highest  prices. 

This  valley  has  an  unfailing  water  supply,  being  taken  from  the  Grand 
River. 

CLIMATE  OF  THE  GRAND. 

The  climate  alone  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  the  country, 
and  this  alone  has  attracted  thousands  of  people  to  the  country  in  years 
past.  The  light  air  and  mild  winter,  climate  is  an  especial  recommendation 
to  anyone  suffering  from  lung  trouble  or  kindred  complaints,  while  all  forms 
of  blood  disease,  asthma,  kidney  and  liver  complaints  are  alike  benefited  and 
cured.  > . . 


BKKT  SUGAR  FACTORY  IN  COURSK  OF  HRKCTION  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION 
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The  average  altitude  of  the  Grand  Valley  is  about  4,500  feet,  which  is 
the  lowest  of  any  valley  in  the  state  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  only 
one  other  portion,  the  Arkansas  Valley,  having  a lower  altitude  than  this. 
As  compared  with  the  Eastern  Slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  state, 
the  Grand  Valley  is  about  two  weeks  earlier  with  their  crops  in  the  spring, 
and  the  season  of  growing  and  marketing  from  two  to  three  weeks  later  in 
the  fall.  Thus  it  seems  that  this  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for  canning  fac- 
tories and  kindred  industries,  where  tomatoes  and  vegetables  are  not  affected 
by  frosts  until  such  a late  date  in  the  season.  The  nights  are  always  cool, 
as  during  the  heat  of  the  day  the  currents  of  air  are  passing  up  the  valley, 
and  at  night  time  this  is  reversed,  a steady  wind  blowing  down  from  the 
mountains  all  night  long.  The  great  value  of  this  cool  wind  cannot  be 
overestimated,  in  that  it  keeps  frost  crystals  in  motion,  and  on  this  account 
even  a slight  freeze  does  not  affect  the  fruit. 

During  the  summer  the  days  are  quite  warm,  a condition  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  a peach-growing  country,  and  the  peach  acknowledges  this  valley  as 
its  most  perfect  home.  In  winter  the  weather  is  mild,  the  thermometer  sel- 
dom going  below  zero,  and  then  for  only  a very  short  period  of  time,  farm 
work  being  carried  on  uninterrupted  throughout  the  winter  months. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

With  a bearing  orchard,  it  is  to  the  man  just  planting  out  his  trees  that 
its  greater  worth  is  apparent,  enabling  him  to  set  out  a large  orchard  and 
having  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  trees  grow  from  the  day  they  are  planted. 
And  what  a remarkable  growth  they  make!  At  three  years  of  age  they 
are  as  large  as  trees  six  years  old  in  Eastern  states,  and  at  five  and  six 
they  are  as  large,  and  bear  more  fruit  than  trees  ten  years  old  in  those  states 
where  rain  is  depended  on. 

Nowhere  can  there  be  grown  more  perfect  fruit,  or  a greater  quantity 
per  acre,  than  in  the  Valley  of  the  Grand  River.  The  soil  is  a rich  sandy 
loam,  highly  saturated  with  mineral  salts,  and  is  adapted  to  the  different 
varieties  of  fruit,  from  the  most  hardy  Siberian  crabs,  to  the  most  delicate 
Italian  grapes.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  prunes,  nectarines,  quinces, 
cherries,  plums,  almonds,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  as  well  as  sweet 
potatoes  and  melons,  are  at  home  here,  and  enormous  yields  are  annually 
harvested.  The  conditions  of  soil,  perfect  irrigation  system,  superb  fruit 
climate,  natural  protection  from  winds  and  storms,  high  average  prices  and 
unlimited  markets  afford  superior  openings  for  profits  to  fruit  growers. 

Peaches  grown  in  the  Valley  of  the  Grand  have  achieved  a fame  extend- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  for  their  deliciousness  of  flavor,  their 
richness  of  color,  and  their  fertility  of  growth.  There  are  orchards  in  Grand 
Valley  eight  years  in  bearing  that  have  produced  eight  full  crops  of  peaches. 

In  1893  an  owner  derived  $3,910.50  from  a new  fifteen-acre  tract  planted 
in  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  crab  apples,  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and  blackberries.  Another  owner 
sold  $000  worth  of  plums  grown  on  one  acre,  four  years  after  planting. 

A single  orchard  in  1893  yielded  $37.50  per  tree  in  apples,  and  as  £fty 
trees  can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  this  means  the  handsome  sum  of  $1,875  per 
acre.  A single  Grand  Valley  orchard  of  five  acres  produced  $5,000  worth  of 
apples  in  1893. 

The  average  cost  of  setting  out  an  orchard  is  $25  an  acre,  and  from  $10 
to  $20  annually  an  acre  for  cultivation,  while  the  value  of  the  product  after 
bearing  is  $75  to  $750  an  acre,  after  the  fourth  year.  Apples  and  pears, 
though  late  in  beginning  to  bear,  yield  with  increasing  profit  as  they  grow 
older. 

In  1892,  $1,500  was  derived  from  one  acre  of  Muscat  grapes.  Prices  of 
good  orchard  lands,  with  water  rights,  range  from  $50  upwards. 
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SUGAR  BEETS. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  sugar  beet  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Grand  Valley.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  sugar  beet  can  be  produced 
to  better  advantage  in  any  other  locality  of  the  United  States.  Beets  grown 
by  our  farmers  in  car  load  lots,  were  paid  for  at  the  factory  upon  a basis  of 
14  to  16  degrees  saccharine  with  a co-efficient  of  purity  of  *82  degrees,  while 
lesser  lots  ran  as  high  as  18  degrees  saccharine,  with  a co-efficient  of  purity 
of  85  degrees. 

small  farming. 

Next  to  fruit  culture,  the  Valley  of  the  Grand  holds  out  attractive  induce- 
ments to  the  farmer,  the  dairyman,  market  gardener  and  poultryman.  The 
products  of  a small  farm  and  market  garden  find  a ready  cash  market  in  the 
mining  camps  of  Leadville.  Aspen  and  throughout  the  Gunnison  country. 

W heat,  oats  and  corn  yield  high  averages,  while  all  the  vegetables  grown 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  thrive  equally  well  here. 

Alfalfa  yields  three  cuttings  a season,  and  averages  five  tons,  bringing  $5 
to  $8  a ton  in  the  stack. 

Honey  is  a very  profitable  source  of  money-making,  as  this  seems  to  be 
the  natural  home  of  the  honey  bee.  There  was  produced,  in  round  figures, 

100.000  pounds  of  honey  in  the  county  the  past  year. 

range  and  domestic  cattle. 

Fruit  and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal  sources  of  industry  m the  valley, 
although  bees,  poultry  and  small  berries  are  produced  and  raised  at  good 
profits.  There  are  now  in  bearing  about  5.000  trees,  being  peach,  pear,  apple, 
prune,  plum  and  apricot.  This  acreage  will  ife  doubled  and  more  for  the  next 
season,  and  so  on  for  several  years,  as  the  young  trees  come  to  bearing  age. 

The  raising  of  stock  is  also  of  great  importance  to  this  county,  and  the 
ranges  are  of  the  finest,  upon  which  thousands  of  head  are  summered,  and 
brought  lower  down  and  ranged  and  fed  for  the  winter  months,  and  gotten 
ready  for  spring  shipments.  In  Plateau  Vailey  alone  there  are  not  less  than 

15.000  head  being  wintered,  and  nearly  as  many  again  in  the  balance  of  the 
county.  Last  year  12,000  head  of  fat  steers  were  shipped  to  market,  valued 
at  $385,000.  A large  amount  of  these  were  shipped  from  De  Beque,  it  being 
the  shipping  point  for  the  Plateau  and  Rhone  creek  cattle  ranges. 

The  Plateau  is  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  state,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6.000  feet.  All  grains  and  fruits  thrive  wonderfully,  and  it  cannot 
be  excelled  for  vegetables  and  hay.  It  is  surely  the  ideal  place  for  a farm, 
both  for  general  farming  and  stock  for  the  ranges,  for  both  summer  and 
winter  are  right  at  their  door,  and  stock  does  not  need  to  be  sheltered. 

COAL  AND  MINERAL  WEALTH. 

Vast  areas  of  coal,  in  veins  of  unusual  thickness  and  of  superior  quality, 
abound.  The  United  States  government  statistics  show  the  Grand  River 
field  contains  6.950  square  miles  of  coal,  and  its  estimated  tonnage  is  26.384,- 
800.000.  Centuries  of  steadily  growing  activity  will  pass  before  the  coal 
fields  will  show  any  diminution  of  supply,  and  the  rapidly  growing  com- 
munities will  flourish  with  the  growth  of  this  most  staple  of  industries. 

GEMS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  fame  of  Glen  wood  Springs  has  been  carried  by  travelers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  all  have  heard  of  its  matchless  hotel.  “Colorado.”  and 
its  swimming  pool,  in  which  bathing  in  the  open  air  is  a delight,  both  in 
winter  and  summer;  of  its  handsomely  appointed  bath  houses:  its  superb 
lawns  and  gardens;  of  the  broad  verandas  about  its  grand  court,  which  in- 
vite the  seeker  for  health  to  rest  and  quiet  contemplation,  lulled  by  the  plash 
of  fountains.  But  above  and  beyond  it  all  are  the  incomparable  surroundings 
of  its  hills  and  mountains. 


FOUR  YEAR-OLD  PEACH  TREE— GRAND  VALLEY. 
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The  cities  and  towns  of  the  Valley  of  the  Grand  are  equipped  with  mod- 
ern advantages  in  newspapers,  schools,  churches,  and  other  educational 
facilities. 

The  streams,  mesas  and  parks  of  the  Valley  of  the  Grand  afford  to  the 
sportsman  unsurpassed  charms  in  fishing,  and  hunting  large  and  small  game. 

Natural  gas  in  large  quantities  is  a newly  discovered  resource  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Grand.  The  natural  wat^r  power  is  of  great  future  importance 
in  manufacturing. 

THE  CITY  OF  GRAND  JUNCTION. 

The  Metropolis  of  Grand  Valley  is  the  county  seat,  Grand  Junction,  which 
is  destined,  from  its  advantageous  location,  to  become  the  commercial  capital 
of  all  Western  Colorado. 

Until  flying  machines  shall  supercede  railways,  and  so  long  as  travel  and 
transportation  are  bound  to  the  earth  by  rails  of  steel,  so  long  must  trans- 
continental lines  of  travel  through  mountain  regions  follow  the  water- 
courses which  have  hewn  broad  roads  through  mighty  barriers,  and  great 
cities  can  be  built  only  at  the  confluence  of  converging  channels  of  commu- 
nication, trade  and  travel.  Scrutiny  of  the  maps  of  Colorado  discloses  the 
fact  that  Grand  Junction,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Gun- 
nison rivers,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  considerable,  the  most  fertile,  and  the 
best  watered  valley  of  the  state,  is  also  the  junction  and  the  terminus,  re- 
spectively, of  trans-continental  and  inter-mountain  lines  of  railway.  It  is 
the  Western  gateway  of  Colorado. 

Grand  Junction  is  a city  of  4,500  inhabitants,  is  425  miles  from  Denver, 
and  4,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Every  advantage  and  convenience  that  mod- 
ern metropolitan  life  should  afford  are  here  to  be  found— gas,  electric  light, 
water,  sewerage,  churches,  schools,  theaters,  street  railways — none  of  these 
are  lacking.  The  climate  is  the  ideal  Colorado  climate,  tempered  by  a more 
southern  location;  frosts  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  winds  and  storms  much 
less  frequent  than  in  more  northern  portions  of  the  state. 

SUGAR  BEET  FACTORY. 

An  immense  sugar  beet  factory  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  at  a cost 
of  $500,000,  and  will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  fall  in  time  to  work 
up  the  thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  beets  that  have  been  planted  in  Mesa  and 
contiguous  counties  during  the  spring  of  1899.  The  enterprise  of  the  Grand 
Junction  people  in  embarking  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  must  be  rewarded 
with  success,  as  will  other  enterprises,  such  as  canning,  pickling,  preserving 
and  bottling  works. 

THE  TOWNS. 

The  other  towns  of  Mesa  county  are  De  Beque.  Fruita.  Palisades  and 
Whitewater.  De  Beques,  a thrifty  town  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Grand 
Junction,  at  the  mouth  of  Roan  Creek,  has  a population  of  400.  Fruita, 
which  is  eleven  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  contains  400  people.  Palisades, 
located  twelve  miles  east  of  Grand  Junction,  has  a population  of  200,  while 
Whitewater,  situated  upon  the  Gunnison  river,  twelve  miles  south  from 
Grand  Junction,  and  surrounded  by  orchards,  is  the  shipping  and  trading 
point  for  an  extensive  farming  and  cattle  country. 


rR-Y EAR-OLD  ORCHARD,  THREE  MILES  FROM  GRAND  JUNCTION 
The  furrows  for  irrigation  are  shown  on  either  side  of  the  tree  rows 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  GUNNISON  COUNTY. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Gunnison  county  have  never  been  fully 
appreciated,  because  it  has  usually  been  credited  with  being  strictly  a 
mining  district.  While  the  arable  land  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
area  of  the  county,  still  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  ag- 
ricultural lands  located  on  either  bank  of  the  Gunnison  River;  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  locality  may  be  stated  the  fact  that  there  is  an  over-abundance 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  closest  cultivation  cannot  exhaust 
the  waters  that  flow  in  steady  streams  from  God's  own  reservoirs — the  per- 
petual snows  that,  like  a fleecy  blanket,  cover  the  hoary  tops  of  surround- 
ing mountains.  At  present  the  principal  crop  is  hay.  * This  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  hay  is  a good  and  very  profitable  crop;  but  the  opportunities 
for  diversified  farming  are  very  encouraging.  The  berry  crop  will  yet 
be  a source  of  tremendous  profit.  All  berries  grow  luxuriantly — many 
wild.  Small  grain  is  a sure  crop,  with  tremendous  yield.  The  dairy  in- 
terests, now  in  their  infancy,  are  a source  from  which  certain  profitable 
returns  are  made.  The  rich  grasses  of  the  mountains,  and  the  vast  free 
pasturage,  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  an  early  date  this  county  will  possess 
immense  interests  in  this  line.  The  market  for  the  product  is  essentially  a 
home  one,  and  at  the  present,  butter  and  cheese  are  imported  in  large  ship- 
ments. The  home  butter  product  finds  ready  sale  at  from  20  to  35  cents 
per  pound.  This  is  a constantly  increasing  market,  owing  to  the  opening 
of  new  mining  territory. 

The  poultry  interests  need  a more  careful  cultivation  in  connection 
with  diversified  agriculture,  and  affords  great  opportunities  for  small  farm- 
ers to  embark  in  the  cultivation  of  poultry  products  in  connection  with 
gardening,  and  heavily  increase  their  incomes.  At  no  time  has  the  price 
of  poultry,  alive  or  dressed,  fallen  below  twice  the  price  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Considering  small  grain,  berries,  and  garden  stuff  are  sure  and  profit- 
able crops,  that  dairying  and  poultry  are  in  demand,  and  that  the  home 
market  for  all  these  products  is  a constantly  growing  one;  also  consider- 
ing that  there  is  but  little  land,  comparatively,  to  be  rendered  productive; 
and  while  there  are  no  great  tracts  of  land  for  extensive  grain  farms,  we 
consider  the  Gunnison  Valley  an  ideal  location  for  the  small  farmer  and 
stock  raiser.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  climate  is  delightful,  lumber  and 
fuel  cheaply  produced  in  the  county,  and  resources  as  yet  only  partially 
developed. 

Gunnison,  the  commercial  center  of  the  district,  is  the  county  seat,  a 
well-laid  out  town  of  2,500  inhabitants,  and  is  located  on  the  main  narrow 
gauge  line  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad,  210  miles  from  Denver. 
It  is  also  the  .i  unction  of  the  Crested  Butte  Branch  of  the  same  road.  All 
lines  of  business  are  well  represented;  good  schools,  six  churches,  large  water 
works,  and  an  electric  light  plant.  The  town  is  in  easy  reach  of  the 
Hot  Springs  of  Waunita  and  Cebolla,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  some  of 
the  most  attractive  scenery  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  makes  it  a favor- 
ite objective  point  for  tourists. 

EAGLE  RIVER  VALLEY. 


Dropping  down  from  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  over 
Tennessee  Pass,  via  the  Rio  Grande  Route,  tjie  newcomer  gets  his  first 
view  of  the  Eagle  River  Valley,  which  spreads  out  and  extends  a distance 
of  seventy  miles  on  either  bank  of  the  river— offering  a landscape  of  varied 
beauty  to  delight  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

Outside  of  its  immediate  neighborhood,  Eagle  county  is  not  particularly 
prominent  as  an  agricultural  district,  yet  some  of  the  most  successful  dairy 
farms,  stock  farms,  hay  ranches,  etc.,  exist  in  the  county,  all  tributary  to 
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the  Eagle  River  Valley.  Besides,  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  with 
apple  orchards  are  a success,  while  the  sugar  beet  is  successfully  grown, 
and  the  close  proximity  of  this  valley  to  the  sugar  beet  factory  at  Grand 
Junction  should  make  that  industry  profitable.  Some  of  the  finest  potatoes 
grown  in  Colorado  are  raised  on  the  farms  located  in  Eagle  county,  and 
market  gardening  is  particularly  successful. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  open  to  the  new  settler,  which  can 
be  bought  at  reasonable  prices,  and  some  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world 
are  at  his  door— Lead  ville.  Red  Cliff,  and  Glen  wood  Springs.  The  seeker 
for  a home  in  Colorado  should  not  overlook  this  grand  and  prolific  valley, 
and  the  emigrant  will  not  go  astray  who  pitches  his  tent  here  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a permanent  resident. 

A flouring  mill  of  the  very  latest  pattern  is  in  running  order  at  Gyp- 
sum, one  of  the  towns  of  the  county,  and  some  of  the  very  best  flour  man- 
ufactured in  the  state  is  being  yearly  ground  at  this  mill. 

The  magnitude  and  beauty  of  this  valley  cannot  be  estimated  by  a 
view  from  the  car  window,  but  a day  or  two  spent  in  viewing  the  small 
parks  and  valleys  that  lie  along  the  borders  of  the  many  creeks  will  re- 
veal a paradise  in  which  to  establish  a prosperous  and  happy  home. 


ARTMAN’S  APIARY 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MONTEZUMA  VALLEY. 


The  Montezuma  Valley  is  an  irregular  basin,  about  thirty  miles  long  and 
from  fire  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  embracing  an  area  of  about  350  square  miles. 
It  is  nearly  encircled  by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  with  open  approaches  from 
the  south  and  west.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  with  occasional  rocky  points 
and  ridges,  and  in  places  broken  by  water-courses,  but  for  the  most  part  lying 
admirably  for  irrigation  and  cultivation.  Including  the  laud  lying  south  of 
the  Aztec  Divide,  about  300,000  acres  are  available  for  agricultural  purposes, 
of  which  100,000  acres  are  now  reached  by  the  canals,  and  the  balance  can 
be  covered  by  further  extensions.  It  is  most  easily  reached  at  present  by  a 
short  stage  ride  from  either  Mancos  or  Dolores,  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern 
Railroad. 

Located  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  Colorado,  with 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  its  western  and  southern  boundaries,  this 
beautiful  valley  has  been  until  recently  a terra  incognita  to  all  save  the 
cowboy  and  Indian  and  a few  adventurous  explorers.  Hundreds  and  per- 
haps thousands  of  years  ago  a dense  population  occupied  its  hills  and  slopes, 
and  in  a rude  way  cultivated  its  fertile  valleys.  The  settler  of  to-day  will 
find  the  slowly  crumbling  walls  of  deserted  mounds  and  cliff  dwellings, 
scattered  arrow-heads  and  stone  implements,  earthen  pottery  and  cunningly 
wrought  fabrics,  water  reservoirs  and  traces  of  irrigating  ditches,  and  even 
the  well-preserved  skeletons  of  his  prehistoric  predecessor,  but  no  record  of 
the  period  of  his  coming,  or  of  the  tragedy  of  his  departure.  Aztec,  Toltec 
or  Indian,  his  history  is  forever  unwritten,  and  can  only  be  imperfectly  de- 
ciphered from  the  dumb  relics  which  strangely  survive,  many  of  which,  like 
a ruined  fortress,  with  towers,  ramparts  and  bastions— an  astonishing  sight 
and  all  in  a fair  state  of  preservation. 

In  his  official  report,  Mr.  George  B.  Chittenden,  topographer  of  the  San 
Juan  division,  thus  speaks  of  the  Dolores  River:  “It  rises  in  the  southern 
face  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  flows  first  to  the  south  and  southwest 
about  thirty-four  miles,  and  then  turning  sharply  back  flows  in  a north- 
westerly direction  till  it  joins  the  Grande,  fifty  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Green.  At  the  head  of  the  Dolores  River  a cut  of  less  than  200  feet 
in  depth  would  be  required  to  turn  its  waters  into  the  San  Juan,  in  what, 
from  the  configuration  of  the  country,  would  seem  decidedly  to  be  the  nat- 


ural course  of  the  drainage. 

This  blunder  of  the  Dolores  JEtivcr  was  rectified  in  1876,  when  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  present  irrigating  system  pierced  the  narrow  divide  with  a 
tunnel  over  one  mile  long  and  turned  the  current  of  the  river  into  its  pre- 
destined channel.  Before,  it  flowed  in  a rocky  canon,  unused  and  useless,  to 
the  sea-  now  it  flows  through  a hundred  miles  of  artificial  waterways  to  the 
farms  of  the  Montezuma  Valley.  Responsive  to  its  touch,  the  gray  sage 
plains  becomes  instinct  with  new  life  and  beauty.  Waving  grain  fields  and 
verdant  meadows  attest  its  potency.  Homes,  schools,  and  churches  are  the 
seal  of  a new  civilization,  the  history  of  whose  labors  and  triumphs  is  yet  to 
be  written. 

The  soil  is  an  alluvial  deposit  of  great  fertility,  of  two  kinds— a warm, 
red  sandv  loam,  with  an  underlying  stratum  of  white  marl,  and  a gray  clay 
loam  of  great  depth  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Both  are  friable  and  easily 
cultivated.  The  former  is  especially  adapted  to  fruit  raising,  the  latter  is 

Pr°^moyngether  pTodSct^hich  can  be  successfully  grown  here  the  following 
can  be  enumerated:  Alfalfa,  timothy,  red  clover,  blue  grass,  redtop,  millet, 
Bermuda  grass,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  broomcorn.  flax, 
hemp  hops,  tobacco,  sorghum,  sugar  beets,  peanuts.  aPPles-  gr‘?pes* 
plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  currants,  melons,  berries  of  every 
variety,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
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Wheat  raising  will  undoubtedly  assume  large  proportions,  for  the  reason 
that  the  yield  per  acre  in  this  section  under  irrigation  is  larger  than  else- 
where, and  flour  made  from  Colorado  wheat  is  not  only  of  finer  quality,  but 
will  keep  longer  than  any  other.  At  an  exhibit  of  grains  and  grasses  in  Chi- 
cago,  a variety  of  wheat  sent  from  this  county  was  pronounced  by  far  the 
best,  and  it  was  also  ascertained  that  the  average  weight  of  Colorado  wheat 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  grown  in  the  Northwest.  The  greatest 
wheat  yield  that  we  can  learn  of  in  America  was  raised  on  a farm  in  Mon- 
tezuma county,  yielding  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  same  authority  refers 
to  a crop  of  2,730  bushels  of  oats,  raised  in  the  same  neighborhood,  from  a 
field  of  thirty  acres,  being  ninety -one  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  oats  were  sold 
at  2 cents  per  pound,  and  realized  $1,747.20,  being  $58.20  per  acre. 

Alfalfa,  the  great  forage  crop  of  the  Southwest,  is  grown  here  with  great 
success,  the  yield  being  from  five  to  seven  tons  per  acre  from  three  cuttings. 
A single  season  is  sufficient  to  secure  a good  stand,  and  once  seeded  the  land 
never  requires  cultivation.  At  the  bare  cost  of  irrigation  and  harvesting, 
the  farmer  realizes  an  income  of  from  $40  to  $80  per  acre. 

As  in  all  new  countries,  there  is  a local  market  created  by  the  demands 
of  the  new  settlers,  who  for  the  first  season  are  non-producers,  by  the  cattle 
and  other  stock  interests,  and  growing  out  of  the  constriction  of  irrigating 
works,  railroads,  buildings,  etc.  The  great  mining  districts  of  the  San  .Tuan, 
Rico,  San  Miguel,  Telluride,  La  Plata  and  Silverton  lying  on  the  north  and 
east,  produce  no  food  and  furnish  a near  market  for  the  products  of  the 
Montezuma  Valley.  To  the  south  is  a vast  area  now  drawing  many  of  its 
supplies  from  Kansas  and  as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  will 
afford  a market  for  our  wheat,  flour,  potatoes  and  other  products. 

Extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  of  excellent  quality  exist  in  the 
valley.  Several  mines  have  been  opened  with  successful  results,  and  the 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  At  Durango,  fifty  miles  east,  there  are 
now  successful  smelting  works  and  coke  ovens. 

White  and  red  sandstone  and  red  limestone  are  cheaply  quarried,  and 
there  are  great  deposits  of  both  fire  and  brick  clay. 

Lumber  is  furnished  at  reasonable  prices  from  the  great  parks  of  white 
Colorado  pine. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Land  office  at  Durango  show  that  over 
100,000  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  under  the  pre-emption,  homestead  and 
timber  culture  acts,  and  that  title  to  nearly  one-third  of  this  land  has  been 
acquired  by  final  proof  and  commutation.  When  it  is  remembered  that  water 
has  only  recently  been  furnished  for  irrigation,  and  that  no  advertising 
whatever  has  been  done  to  induce  immigration,  or  to  make  these  lands 
known  to  the  public,  the  significance  of  the  above  figures  can  be  appreciated. 


CORTEZ. 


The  county  seat  of  Montezuma  county  is  the  new  town  of  Cortez,  located 
upon  an  elevated  plateau  in  the  Montezuma  Valley. 

The  town  is  laid  out  in  squares  of  twenty-four  lots  each,  with  streets  from 
eighty  to  a hundred  feet  wide.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  plant- 
ing rows  of  trees  with  inclosed"  grass  plots  and  running  streams  of  water 


on  every  street.  ^ . ..  „ 

Inclosed  and  protected  by  great  mountain  barriers,  the  farms  of  the  valley 
stretch  out  in  every  direction,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  furnishing  the  sure 
prophecy  of  material  development  and  prosperity. 

Although  started  after  the  irrigating  works  were  begun,  the  town  already 
has  a bank,  newspaper,  hotel,  drug  store,  church,  schools,  livery  stables, 
lumber  vards,  shops  and  stores,  and  will  soon  become  a city  of  considerable 
importance.  The  county  offices,  courts,  etc.,  are  located  in  a handsome 
dressed  stone  building,  and  another  stone  business  block.  100  feet  long,  is  in 
process  of  erection.  The  public  school  building,  of  light  sandstone,  the  stone 
and  shingle  church,  and  several  private  dwellings  are  very  attractive,  and 
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possess  considerable  architectural  merit.  There  is  also  a roller  flour  mill  of 
the  most  approved  kind.  A system  of  water  works  and  an  electric  light  plant 
are  in  contemplation.  A daily  mail  and  passenger  line  connects  Cortez  with 
Dolores  and  Mancos.  on  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  Railroad. 


VALUE  OF  LAND. 


Land  can  be  obtained  from  the  Government  by  actual  settlers  after  a res- 
idence of  six  months,  at  the  nominal  price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Other  lands 
are  now  held  at  from  $4  to  $12  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  improve- 
ments, and  Major  Powell,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  estimates 
from  his  large  experience  that  any  land  when  irrigated  becomes  worth  from 
$30  to  $200  per  acre,  and  places  the  average  value  of  irrigated  land  through- 
out the  United  States  at  least  at  $50  per  acre.  This  value  is  put  upon  it  not 
by  its  capacity  to  produce  special  crops,  but  for  the  ordinary  farm  products 
for  which  there  is  an  unlimited  market.  Where  fruits  or  high-priced  prod- 
ucts are  cultivated,  the  higher  range  of  prices  is  justified  by  the  returns  to  the 
cultivator.  The  record  of  actual  sales  in  California  and  Colorado  would  give 
a still  higher  average. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  UTE  RESERVATION. 

The  opening  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  which  has  been 
awaited  for  with  impatience  for  many  months,  is  at  last  about  to  be  ac- 
complished. As  this  book  goes  to  press  all  arrangements  for  the  opening  of 
the  reservation  are  completed,  and  the  proclamation  announcing  the  same 
has  been  issued  by  the  President. 

This  vast  area  of  arable  lands,  fifteen  by  sixty  miles  in  size,  located  on 
either  side  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad,  south  and  east  of  Du- 
rango, cannot  fail  to  attract  a large  and  desirable  class  of  settlers.  The  Ute 
Indians  are  entitled,  under  the  law  of  1895,  to  374  allotments  out  of  the  en- 
tire tract.  All  the  remainder  of  the  area,  about  630,000  acres,  will  be  subject 
to  entry  under  the  desert  homestead,  timber  and  townsite  laws,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  disposal  of  coal,  mineral,  stone  and  timber  lands,  and  many  of 
the  Indian  allotments  will  be  leased  by  intelligent  white  men  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  lands  embrace  both  valley  and  mesa  or  uplands,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  water  for  irrigation  is  many  times  greater  than  will  be  called  for.  The 
soils  are  the  semi-adobe,  sandy  loam  and  red— the  former  being  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grasses,  while  the  soils  last  named  are 
unequalled  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  alfalfa  and  fruit  trees.  Owing  to 
the  percentage  of  gypsum  in  the  bottom  lands,  the  yield  of  clover  is  as  high 
as  three  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre. 

Aside  from  the  agricultural  future  of  this  great  area  of  virgin  soil,  the 
stock  industry  gives  promise  of  almost  unlimited  growth.  The  plateaus  af- 
ford range  for  tens  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  while 
tributary  mining  camps  supply  an  ab  undant  market  noted  for  good  prices. 

Under  Federal  enactment,  Ute  In  dians  who  so  elect  may  accept  allot- 
ments in  severalty.  The  lands  allotted  to  the  Southern  Utes  aggregate 
about  60,000  acres,  divided  equally  between  agriculture  and  grazing  lands, 
and  allotments  are  generally  in  compact  form.  The  Indian  may  lease  hi* 
allotment  for  a period  of  three  years,  for  agricultural,  and  ten  years  for  min- 
ing and  grazing  lands.  The  advantages  of  the  leasing  system  are: 

First— The  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  free  from  cost  of  water 
charges,  as  the  Indians  own  the  canals  and  ditches. 

Second— The  rental  is  in  most  instances  a small  amount  in  cash  and  a 
share  of  the  crops— one-fourth  or  one-third.  . . 

Third— Indians  can  be  hired  to  work  at  small  wages  and  spend  their 
money  at  home,  thus  keeping  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  community. 

Fourth-The  Utes  are  paid  $50,000  annually  by  the  government.  The 
treatv  provides  that  this  payment  shall  continue  “forever.”  This  money  goea 
into  circulation  in  the  immediate  region  where  it  is  distributed  from  the 
bountiful  hand  of  Uncle  Sam. 

THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 

The  act  of  Congress  of  February  20,  1895,  which  fixed  the  time  for  the 
President’s  proclamation  six  months  from  that  date,  but  which  has  been  de- 
layed till  now,  cites  how  the  land  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  whites,  and  is  as 

f0U<“Ind  shall  be  subject  to  entry  under  the  desert,  homestead  and  town- 
.,  fowrc  nnd  the  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  coal,  mineral,  stone  and 
timber  lands  but  no  homestead  settler  shall  receive  a title  to  any  portion j of 
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—that  is,  men  of  thrift,  energy  and  industry. 
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The  location  of  the  lands  in  question  ends  the  public  domain  entrys  in 
Colorado,  so  far  as  valuable  farming  lauds  extends,  forever,  as  this  particular 
area  embraces  all  that  lias  been,  by  virtue  of  being  an  Indian  reserve,  witheld 
from  entry.  It  is  the  last  chance  for  cheap,  fertile  and  enviable  homes. 

The  land  offices  are  in  the  city  of  Durango. 

durai^go 

Durango  is  the  commercial,  manufacturing  and  educational  center  of 
Southwestern  Colorado.  The  city  enjoys  a population  of  8.0uo  and  the  singular 
distinction  of  being  the  best  built  city  of  its  size  in  the  West,  being  largely 
of  brick  and  stone  and  embracing  among  its  edifices  many  costly  business 
and  residence  structures,  as  well  as  expensive  modern  public,  school  and 
church  buildings.  Durango  numbers  among  its  business  enterprises  the 
San  Juan  branch  of  the  Ouiaha-Urant  Smelter,  employing  hundreds  of  men, 
several  large  coal  and  coke  companies,  electric  street  railways,  two  daily 
papers,  iron  works,  flouring  mills,  manufacturing  enterprises  of  various  de- 
scriptions and  many  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  establishments.  The 
city  is  the  terminal  of  the  Itio  Grande  system  and  enjoys  as  tributaries  a 
large  section  of  the  San  Juan  mining  country  as  weil  as  the  agricultural, 
orchard  and  range  sections  of  Southwestern  Colorado,  Northern  New  Mexico 
and  Southeastern  Utah.  Durango’s  prosperity  and  commercial  importance 
will  be  materially  increased  by  opening  for  public  entry  under  the  homestead, 
timber  and  mineral  laws  the  unallotted  lands  embraced  within  the  ooundaries 
of  the  Suthern  Ute  Reservation  and  provided  for  by  congressional  enactment, 
as  the  soils  subject  to  entry  are  susceptible  to  the  perfect  growth  of  cereals, 
grasses,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  tributary  to  the  best  cash  markets  the  West 
affords.  To  impress  the  homeseeker  and  those  of  an  agricultural  inclination 
with  the  superior  market  facilties  of  this  section,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  extensive  mining  interests  embraced  in 
the  San  Juan  country  afford  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men  %\  ho  de- 
pend absolutely  upon  tributary  agricultural  sections  for  the  products  of  the 
ranch,  range,  orchard  and  garden.  Durango  is  not  dependent  upon  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  any  one  industry,  but  blends  smelting,  manufacturing,  mining 
(coal,  iron  aud  precious  metals)  with  agriculture,  horticulture  and  stock 
growing  to  an  extent  that  renders  the  future  a certainty  as  to  commercial 
prominence  and  industrial  success. 


DURANGO 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


FARMINGTON  DISTRICT. 

The  country  south  of  Durango,  across  the  line  in  New  Mexico,  is  certain 
to  attract  a large  immigration  during  the  next  few  years.  The  district  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Farmington  region,  on  account  of  the  largest  set- 
tlement.  The  region  is  principally  watered  by  four  rivers— the  San  Juan, 
the  Pine,  the  Animas  and  the  La  Plata.  These  rivers  are  all  in  San  Juan 
county  and  turnish  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  valleys  along  these  rivers  vary  in  width  from  two  to  five 
miles,  containing  the  finest,  richest  and  most  fertile  lands.  Irrigation 
canals  and  ditches  have  been  constructed  to  irrigate  nearly  all  the  lands  in 
the  immediate  valleys  of  these  four  rivers.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
lands  under  this  system  of  irrigation  is  now  in  actual  cultivation.  The  re- 
maining two-thirds  is  lying  idle  or  being  used  only  for  pasture.  These  lands 
will  produce  almost  any  kinds  of  crops  common  to  a semi-tropical  climate. 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  grains,  grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  and  flour- 
ish in  this  soil  under  a system  of  irrigation  which  is  both  easv  and  com- 
plete. 

SUPPLY  CENTER  FOR  NEW  MEXICO. 


San  Juan  c-ountj’  is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  New  Mexico,  having  a 
population  of  about  10,000  people,  being  almost  entirely  American.  The 
county  is  practically  out  of  debt  The  rate  of  taxation  is  very  low.  and  the  as- 
sessed  valuation  is  more  than  $1,000,000  on  a very  moderate  assessed  valua- 
tion. The  assessed  valuation  being  less  than  one  half,  the  real  valuation  of  the 
county  is  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  north  central  portion  of  the  county,  along 
these  four  rivers,  contains  the  fine  agricultural  and  fruit  lands,  which 
is  about  one-third  of  the  entire  county.  The  other  two-thirds  of  the  lands 
are  especially  adapted  to  grazing  and  live-stock  industries,  which  forms  an 
important  source  of  revenue  in  this  county.  The  public  school  system 
flourishes  here,  with  first-class  schools,  of  which  about  thirty  districts  are 
duly  organized,  with  from  four  to  nine  months’  school  each  year. 

There  is  a good  class  of  people  in  this  county.  As  a rule  they  are 
law-abiding,  moral  and  order- loving  people.  They  encourage,  foster  and 
build  first-class  public  schools,  churches,  and  good  society.  They  are 
purely  American  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

There  are  two  leading  towns  in  this  county,  namely.  Aztec  and  Farm- 
ington. Aztec  is  the  permanent  county  seat,  and  a thriving  young  town  of 
about  300  inhabitants.  It  is  located  on  the  Animas  River,  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  Colorado  state  line,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  a fine,  rich  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  growing  region,  with  good  churches  and  first-class 
schools  and  a sociable  and  clever  set  of  business  men  and  women.  While 
the  town  is  young  and  new.  it  is  nevertheless  centrally  located,  midway  be- 
tween the  San  Juan  and  the  La  Plata  Rivers,  with  their  broad  irrigated 
valleys,  rich  and  productive,  to  build  up  and  support  the  town.  The  fine 
two-story  brick  school  house,  with  a graded  school,  furnishing  room  for 
four  teachers,  is  an  ornament  to  the  town -and  a credit  to  the  educational 
enterprise  of  the  people.  The  town  is  represented  by  most  of  the  branches 
of  business  and  trade  comon  to  small  towns,  and  has  many  new  improve- 
ments under  construction  and  in  contemplation. 

Farmington  is  a very  prosperous  town  of  about  300  people,  situated 
on  the  San  Juan  River,  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Aztec,  near  where  the 
Animas  and  La  Plata  Rivers  form  a junction  with  the  San  „’uan.  Farm- 
ington is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county,  and  was  until  a few  years  ago  the 
county  seat.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fine,  rich  farming  and  fruit  belt,  and 
has  many  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  the  county. 
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CHANCE  FOR  THE  POOR  MAN. 

With  an  unsurpassed  climate,  millions  of  acres  of  rich,  productive  soil 
for  either  grains,  grasses,  fruits  or  vegetables,  with  a supply  of  the  purest 
waters  to  fully  irrigate  all  these  lanas,  with  good  schools  and  churches, 
and  a sturdy  set  of  enterprising  American  citizens  and  plenty  of  room  for 
more  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  San  Juan  county,  “New 
Mexico,  will  not  in  the  near  future  become  one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
prosperous  regions  in  all  the  great  West.  To  the  poor  man  with  limited 
means,  this  country  offers  cheap  homes,  with  every  advantage  in  favor  of 
an  easy  and  independent  livelihood.  To  the  well-to-do  man  with  capital 
to  invest,  this  country  offers  more  safe  fields  of  investment,  more  advan- 
tages, and  better  inducements  than  any  other  locality  in  this  or  adjoining 
states  and  territories. 

The  soil  of  these  valleys  may  be  described  in  general  as  a sandy  loam. 
It  is  of  great  depth,  is  very  rich  and  fertile  and  very  easily  worked.  Some 
portions  of  the  soil  are  of  the  variety  known  as  the  California  red  soil,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  Then 
there  is  a dark,  rich  sandy  loam  which,  with  irrigation,  produces  almost 
any  crop  of  cereal,  fruit,  grain,  grass  or  vegetable  common  to  a semi-trop- 
ical climate.  The  soil  of  these  valleys  is  highly  impregnated  with  mineral 
properties  which . gives  it  great  productive  qualities.  It  is  very  easily 
brought  into  a fair  state  of  cultivation.  An  average  pair  of  mules  or  large 
horses,  with  an  ordinary  breaking  plow,  are  sufficient  to  do  the  first  break- 
ing, and  v/hen  the  soil  is  once  broken  it  becomes  loose,  mellow  and  easy  to 
cultivate.  It  does  not  become  poor,  exhausted  or  worn  out  with  use.  It  is 
rich  and  strong  and  retains  its  strength  and  becomes  better  with  age  and 
use. 

The  agricultural  products  are  varied  and  extensive.  Corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye.  barley,  buckwheat,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  clover,  sorghum— all  grow 
and  flourish  here  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  finest  qualities.  The  fol- 
lowing is  about  the  average  production  per  acre:  Corn,  thirty  to  sixty  bush- 
els; oats,  forty  to  ninety  bushels;  wheat,  twenty  to  forty  bushels;  rye,  fif- 
teen to  thirty  bushels;  barley,  thirty  to  sixty  bushels;  alfalfa,  under  fair 
irigation,  yields  three  crops  per  year. 

This  region  is  a world-beater  for  vegetables,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage, 
beans,  beats,  turnips,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  squashes,  tomatoes,  mel- 
ons, peas,  peanuts,  celery,  asparagus,  and  all  the  common  vegetables  are 
grown  in  abundance.  The  Greeley  (Colorado)  potato  country  is  no  better 
for  potatoes,  nor  is  the  Arkansas  Valley  any  better  for  melons.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  other  grains,  grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables.  For  enor- 
mous crops  and  excellent  qualities  there  are  no  localities  in  the  West  which 
are  superior  to  these  valleys. 

There  are  yet  many  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  rich  mesa  or  table  lands 
which  have  not  yet  been  brought  under  irrigation  by  canals  or  ditches,  and 
consequently  not  under  cultivation.  These  are  the  higher  table  or  mesa 
lands  which  require  larger  and  longer  irrigating  canals  to  carry  larger  vol- 
umes of  water  a greater  distance.  Several  large  irrigating  canals  are  now 
under  contemplation,  and  will  be  constructed  as  population  increases  in  this 
highly  favored  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  foothills  and  higher  grounds  surrounding  the  valleys  are  the  para- 
dise of  the  stock  grower.  Millions  of  acres  of  government  lands  furnish 
range  for  ten  times  the  amount  of  stock  that  is  now  being  kept  there. 

The  farmers  and  ranchmen  of  the  valleys  can  put  out  all  their  stock 
except  that  which  is  maintained  for  actual  domestic  use,  and  have  it  kept 
on  these  great  free  ranges  at  the  nominal  cost  of  herding.  Cattle  and 
sheep  fatten  ready  for  the  market  on  the  native  grasses  on  the  ranges. 
Grown  and  produced  at  such  slight  expense,  beef  and  mutton  raising  is 
very  profitable.  Wool  is  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  it  is 
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one  of  the  great  sources  of  revenue.  Hogs  are  a very  profitable  feature. 
They  can  be  raised  on  alfalfa,  ready  for  the  market  with  no  grain  at  all 
except  a little  corn  just  before  marketing,  which  is  thought  advisable  for 
hardening  the  flesh.  Horses  will  live  well  and  do  an  ordinary  amount  of  work 
with  no  other  feed  than  alfalfa.  As  a rule,  regular  work  animals  are  fed 
grain,  but  many  use  only  alfalfa,  of  which  from  four  to  six  tons  are  pro- 
duced per  acre  in  one  year.  Young  stock  of  all  kinds  live  almost  entirely 
upon  the  range,  with  now  and  then  a little  alfalfa  in  the  coldest  days  of 
winter  in  times  of  snow,  of  which  there  are  but  very  few  days  in  this 
climate. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

VALLEY  OF  ESPANOLA. 

The  Valley  of  the  Espanola.  traversed  for  twenty  miles  by  the  Santa  Fe 
Branch  of  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad,  is  regarded  by  persons  well 
informed  concerning  attractive  agricultural  regions  of  the  West,  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  valleys  of  the  irrigable  belt.  The  valley  is  located  in 
Northern  New  Mexico,  directly  connecting  with  San  Luis  Tark.  For  twenty 
miles  the  Rio  Grande  River  flows  through  this  charming  region,  receiving 
two  important  tributaries,  each  of  which  has  a valley  of  its  own. 

The  early  Spanish  explorers  were  good  judges  of  localities,  and  history 
says  that  after  traveling  for  many  weeks  from  the  borders  of  Old  Mexico, 
examining  every  point  in  order  to  select  the  one  most  desirable  for  perma- 
nent settlement,  the  explorers  finally  chose  the  beautiful  spot  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chama  and  Rio  Grande,  near  where  the  present  station  of  Cha- 
mita  is  located,  as  the  most  desirable  location  for  their  central  city.  They 
called  the  settlement  San  Gabriel.  The  settlement  grew  and  flourished, 
but  military  conditions  made  it  necessary  for  the  capital  to  be  set  up  at 
Santa  Fe,  forty  miles  to  the  south. 

Espanola  Valley  is  the  most  productive  region  in  New  Mexico.  The 
valley  is  protected  by  mountains  from  sudden  changes  of  weather,  and  the 
climate  is  little  short  of  ideal.  At  an  elevation  of  5,500  feet,  the  scorching 
heats  of  lower  regions  are  avoided,  and  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  are  tem- 
pered by  cool  mountain  breezes.  The  land  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
j grains  and  vegetables  as  well  as  for  the  raising  of  fruits  and  alfalfa.  Corn 
and  wheat  grow  admirably  and  beans,  chile,  and  sugar  beets  are  there  de- 
I veloped  in  perfection.  Of  rdcent  years,  orchards  have  been  planted  and 
the  returns  are  most  encouraging.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  unsurpassed. 
Apples  and  plums  grow  with  special  luxuriousness,  while  peaches,  apricoti 
and  nectarines  have  the  highest  reputation  for  size  and  flavor. 

The  never  failing  supply  of  water  is  a highly  important  point  in  favor 
of  the  Espanola  Valleji  The  valley  is  so  far  up  stream,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
that  its  water  supply  can  never  be  cut  off,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  valley  are  noted  for  the  large  amount  of  water  they  carry. 
This  gives  to  the  land  a greater  real  value  than  can  rightfully  be  claimed 
for  land  further  down  stream,  where  the  supply  of  water  cannot  be  so 
surely  depended  upon. 

The  altitude  of  the  valley  insures  health,  and  yet  it  is  low  enough  to 
enable  the  farmer  or  fruit  raiser  to  rely  upon  ample  crops.  A successful 
business  which  is  beginning  to  develop  in  this  favored  region  is  the  raising 
of  early  vegetables,  lettuce,  ndishes,  tomatoes  and  melons  for  the  markets  of 
Colorado  and  of  Santa  Fe.  where  the  season  is  three  to  four  weeks  later.  This 
industry  is  capable  of  large  development,  owing  to  the  excellent  railroad 
facilities,  and  the  comparative  accessibility  of  the  mining  camps.  Or- 
chards can  profitably  be  planted,  as  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  management 
offers  inducements  for  shipments  in  carload  lots.  The  road  traverses  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley,  and  rates  are  made  upon  a basis  which  encour- 
ages all  branches  of  industry  in  the  valley.  The  town  of  Espanola  carries 
on  a mercantile  trade,  as  the  country  for  many  miles  around  is  tribu- 
tary. Cattle,  sheep,  wool  and  farm  products  are  shipped  from  this  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  owing  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil,  the  delight- 
ful climate,  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  railway  company,  tlie  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  ready  markets,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a more  attractive  spot  is  open  to  the  farmer  or  fruit  raiser  than  the  charm- 
ing Espanola  Valley.  Land  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the 
greatest  need  of  the  valley  is  an  influx  of  thrifty  settlers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SUGAR  BEETS  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET  SUGAR  IN 

COLORADO 

The  world’s  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  is  now  about  S, 000,000 
tons  per  annum,  two-thirds  of  which  is  produced  from  beets,  and  the  ether 
fraction  from  cane.  It  is  estimated  that  the  normal  consumptive  demand 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  245.000  tons  yearly.  Statistics  indicate  that  this 
country  consumes  more  sugar  than  any  other  nation,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  world's  product.  The  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  other 
advantages  are  quite  as  good  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
in  Colorado,  for  the  development  of  the  beet  and  its  sugar  ex- 
traction as  in  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe  or  Asia,  and  there * is  no ' rea‘ 
son -but  a lack  of  enterprise,  why  we  should  be  paying  out  $100,000,000  an- 
nually for  foreign  sugars,  when  we  possess  so  many  natural  advantages 
for  tiie  production  of  our  own  sugar,  and  that,  too.  at  great  profit  to  the 
American  farmer,  either  with  great  or  limited  capital,  a large  tract  or  a 
few  acres. 

Take  for  illustration,  a conservative  estimate  of  the  small  beet  farmer, 
who  is  not  able  to  purchase  the  land  he  tills.  He  rents  forty  acres,  plants 
them  to  beets  under  the  contract  with  the  factory,  knows  what  he  receives 
for  his  crop  before  he  plants,  has  his  market  close  at  hand,  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  middle  man.  nor  upon  the  fluctuation  of  the  market,  but  hauls 
his  crop  to*  the  factory  and  gets  his  contract  price  for  it  in  hard  cash,  in 
four  or  five  months  from  the  time  of  planting.  Here  are  the  figures  of  the 
farmer’s  investment,  respective  profits,  and  interest  derived  therefrom: 

Rental  of  forty  acres $ 450 

Horses,  tools,  implements,  shack,  etc 1,550 

Total  investment  $2,000 

He  realizes  from  forty  acres  of  beets,  at  eleven  tons  per  acre, 

440  tons  of  15  per  cent,  beets,  at  $4.25 $1,870 

Cost  of  production #• 880 

Net  profit  $ 090 


Or,  491/2  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested,  as  against  the  manufacturer, 
who  invests  $850,000  and  makes  19.1  per  cent. 

The  establishment  of  a beet  sugar  plant  of  700  tons  per  day  capacity  will 
require  a capital  of  not  less  than  $850,000.  It  should  turn  out  from  70,000 
tons  of  beets,  averaging  15  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  and  allowing  3 
per  cent,  loss  in  the  manufacture,  8,400  tons  of  white  granulated  sugar,  or 

16.800.000  pounds,  on  which,  by  proper  management,  an  average  net  profit 
of  1 cent  per  pound  should  be  made,  or  $168,000,  which  would  be  19.1  per 
cent  on  the  capital  of  $850,000  invested.  Surely  not  an  excessive  interest 
on  an  investment  of  such  magnitude,  and  considering  the  risks  to  be  taken 
in  the  business. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  beet  grower  has  much  the  best 
of  the  bargain,  and  in  Colorado  his  profits  would  be  even  greater,  because 
his  land  would  be  much  cheaper,  his  crop  larger  per  acre,  and  the  beets  in 
all  probability  richer  in  saccharine  matter. 

THE  VALLEYS  OF  COLORADO 

In  all  the  alluvial  valleys  of  Colorado,  varying  in  altitude  from  4,000  to 

7.000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  sugar  beet  may  be  successfully  cultivated. 
Along  the  Arkansas,  the  lower  lands  of  the  great  San  Luis  Park,  and  in  all 
the  valleys  of  the  Western  Slope  of  the  state,  the  soil,  climate,  water  and 
other  natural  advantages  are  adapted  to  the  successful  culitvation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  sugar  beet. 
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The  warm  and  sheltered  valleys  of  the  Western  Slope  are  especially  in- 
vitmg  to  that  branch  of  industry.  The  broad  and  fertile  Grand  Valley, 
the  rich  Montrose  A alley,  North  Fork  and  the  area  about  Delta,  the  great 
Montezuma  Valley,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  state,  are 
inviting  fields  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets,  and  the  manfacture  of 
their  saccharine  juices  into  sugar  and  syrup.  On  the  Animas,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Durango,  about  Farmington  and  along  the  La  Plata  and  San  Juan 
Rivers,  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  susceptible  of  growing  the  sugar 
beet  in  its  highest  state  of  development.  All  these  lands  are  alluvium, 
warm,  quick  and  friable,  aDd  they  are  watered  by  large  streams,  thus  af- 
fording an  inexhaustible  supply  of  that  element. 

These  Western  Slope  valleys  have  all  been  made  accessible  by  the  Den- 
ver & Rio  Grande  Railroad  System,  and  a magnificent  immigration  is  plant- 
ing homes  on  their  fertile  acres.  In  the  near  future  this  beet  industry  will 
have  taken  firm  hold  here,  and  half  a dozen  great  plants  will  be  turning 
the  product  into  sugar,  syrup  and  stock  feed.  By  careful  experiment  it  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is  the 
most  profitable  and  satisfactory  crop  the  small  farmer  and  gardener  can 
grow,  provided  he  has  a market  near  the  base  of  supply.  And  for  feeding 
purposes  stockmen  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  these  sugar  plants, 
while  the  producer  of  hay  will  also  partake  of  the  benefit. 

PLANT  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION 

An  extensive  beet  sugar  factory  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection 
at  Grand  Junction,  in  Mesa  county.  The’ enterprise  is  to  be  completed  and 
put  in  operation  not  later  than  October  25  next,  in  time  for  this  year’s  crop. 
The  plant  in  the  beginning  will  have  a capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets  a day, 
and  its  cost  will  approximate  $500,000.  The  people  of  Grand  Valley  have 
contracted  with  the  company  to  furnish  its  factory  the  product  of  3.500 
acres  of  beets  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  pro- 
pose to  increase  their  acreage  and  enlarge  the  plant  to  500  tons  daily. 
Wealthy  and  public-spirited  men  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  are  back- 
ing the  enterprise  witl;  their  money  and  they  will  make  no  mistake.  The 
location  is  on  the  Grand  River,  just  at  the  upper  edge  of  Grand  Junction, 
and  the  foundation  is  to  be  a system  of  massive  stone  masonry,  while  above 
that.  1,000,000  brick  will  go  into  the  walls.  Such  an  enterprise  means  much 
for  Grand  Junction,  and  the  entire  Grand  Valley.  One  good  deed  encour- 
ages another,  and  others  will  soon  spring  up  on  the  Western  Slope. 

This  plant  will  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  a thousand  gardens  of  beets 
in  the  Grand  Valley,  invite  thousands  of  additional  settlers  to  establish  their 
homes  there,  make  the  place  a valuable  feeding  ground  for  stock,  and  en- 
courage every  branch  of  industry  in  that  region. 

In  all  probability  other  plants  will  soon  be  put  up  at  or  near 
Montrose,  Delta,  Durango,  Montezuma  Valley.  San  Luis  Valley,  and 
perhaps  at  other  points  made  accessible  by  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road System. 

One  of  the  great  features  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  and  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  is  the  pulp  or  refuse  of  the  factory  for  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  stock^  Wherever  one  of  these  extensive  factories  is  put  in  op- 
eration. the  locality  immediately  becomes  a feeding  ground  for  a large  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  cattle,  creating  a demand  for  thousands  of  tons  of  hay, 
employing  hundreds  of  laborers,  circulating  a liberal  amount  of  money  and 
making  the  community  in  and  around  populous,  prosperous  and  industrious. 
It  encourages  all  branches  of  their  industries  and  affords  an  additional  mar- 
ket for  their  staple  products. 

“Heretofore  it  was  thought  that  this  soft  mushy,  sour  stuff  was  of  lit- 
tle value,  unless  as  feed  for  milk  cows.  The  idea  that  it  was  a fat  pro- 
ducer was  laughed  at  by  stockmen  of  large  experience,  who  contended  that 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  grain  must  be  fed  with  it  in  order  to  fatten  cattle 
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or  sheep,  but  time  and  a fair  trial  lias  proven  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  The 
value  of  this  pulp  was  seen  several  years  ago  by  the  Utah  Slaugtenng  Com- 
panv  and  a contract  was  made  with  the  Utah  Sugar  Company  for  its  en- 
tire* output  of  pulp  for  five  years.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract 
was  that  the  Slaughtering  Company  should  build  sheds  and  feed  its  cattle 
in  Lehi  The  feeding  of  from  1.500  to  1.600  head  of  cattle  for  six  mouths 
out  of  the  year  furnishes  a market  for  about  1,200  tons  of  hay,  a large  quan- 
tity »>f  which  is  raised  on  the  surrounding  benches. 

MANNER  OF  CULTIVATING 


A practical  grower  of  sugar  beets  gives  to  the  public  the  following. 

“To  obtain  the  best  results,  rich,  deep,  dry  soil  should  be  selected,  with 
a fair  supplv  of  water  at  uand  for  irrigation.  Beets  thrive  on  nearly  all 
kinds  of  soil,  from  light  loam  to  heavy  clay,  but  I prefer  a rather  heavy 
loam,  with  sufficient  fall  so  that  the  water  would  run  gently  along  the  rows 
without  flooding  them,  and  yet  not  too  quickly,  as  that  would  prevent  soak- 
ing. In  every  case  land  should  be  free  from  weeds  and  grass  and  be  v/ell 
secured  by  a good  fence  from  the  depredations  of  stock. 

“Fall  plowing,  especially  on  clayey  lands  is,  I think,  almost  indispensa- 
ble, as  it  leaves  the  soil  better  pulverized  through  the  action  of  winter 
frosts,  thus  enabling  the  husbandman  to  prepare  a better  seed  bed,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  germination  of  the  seed.  This  seed  bed  should  be  stirred  to  the 
depth  of  about  one  foot,  to  allow  the  root  to  penetrate  to  a greater  depth, 
thus  securing  a better  beet  and  with  less  water.  This  may  be  done  in  at 
least  two  ways— first,  by  running  the  plow  to  the  full  depth;  and,  second, 
by  running  the  plow  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  following  it  with  an- 
other minus  the  mold-board,  or,  better  still,  a sub-soiler  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  merely  loosen  the  ground  some  four  or  five  inches  deeper — the  lat- 
ter. I think,  preferable  on  most  soils.  In  all  cases  the  harrow  and  other 
pulverizing  implements  should  be  freely  used  as  early  as  the  land  will  do 
to  work  without  packing. 

“I  would  prefer  to  have  seed  planted  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  15th 
of  May  than  earlier  or  later,  but  much  depends  on  the  season. 

“When  the  plants  are  quite  small  they  should  be  properly  thinned, 
leaving  only  one  plant  in  a place.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  the  thinning  thoroughly  done,  and  as  early  as  possible. 

“This  is  done  with  a hoe  four  or  five  inches  wide,  by  cutting  the  beets 
out  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart.  Then  follow  by  hand,  leaving  only  one 
beet  in  a place.  I do  not  advise  cultivating  beets  after  they  obtain  a size 
when  the  leaves  would  be  broaen  off  by  the  cultivator,  as  I think  this  in- 
jures the  beets  a great  deal.  The  sugar  beet  does  not  require  a great  deal 
of  water,  especially  when  young.  Better  to  have  the  ground  dry  after 
they  have  come  up.  until  they  obtain  a good  length,  then  give  them  plenty 
of  water  until  they  mature.  When  they  have  ripened  we  plow  them  up 
with  a plow  without  a mold-board  on.  They  are  then  pulled  and  thrown 
in  piles  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  rows.  A beet  fork  or  garden  rake  is  then 
used  to  level  the  ground  between  every  other  two  piles,  into  which  the  beets 
from  two  piles  are  thrown  when  topped.  This  saves  a great  amount  of 
time  by  having  the  beets  in  a fit  condition  to  load  into  wagons  without  the 
trash  and  leaves.” 

“To  grow'  a good  crop  of  beets,  alw'ays  plow'  your  ground  in  the  fall. 
By  all  means,  do  not  plow  clay  land  in  the  spring  if  you  expect  to  raise  a 
good  crop  of  beets.  In  the  spring,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  over  the 
land  with  a leveler.  made  from  2x10  timber,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet 
long,  with  four  cross-pegs  about  four  or  five  feet  wide  of  an  equal  distance 
apart.  This  will  make  the  land  level,  and  do  much  towards  pulverizing  it. 
Next,  use  some  good  pulverizing  harrow  until  the  ground  is  worked  down 
very  fine,  but  not  packed;  after  harrowing,  go  over  with  some  smoothing 
board,  but  do  not  use  a roller  on  clay  land.  Use  a light  harrow  just  be- 
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fore  planting,  which  will  do  a great  deal  to  prevent  the  ground  baking  if 
there  should  come  a storm.  Soon  as  the  beets  can,  they  should  be  culti- 
vated, and  then  be  thinned  as  quickly  as  possible.  After  thinning,  work 
them  as  often  as  possible.  Do  not  irrigate  too  soon.  Give  the  beets  a 
chance  to  go  down  and  hunt  for  moisture.  After  tnat.  do  not  let  them  burn. 
I think  they  should  be  irrigated  about  every  two  weeks  in  ordinary  seasons. 
I find  it  does  not  pay  to  water  too  much.  Work  the  land  more  and  give  it 
less  water.  Water  injures  the  crop.  Don’t  let  weeds  get  the  start  of  beets. 
I can  handle  five  acres  of  beets  before  the  weeds  get  large  easier  than  I 
can  one  acre  afterward.  I think  beets  pay  better  than  any  crop  grown  in 
this  locality.  I have  grown  from  two  to  five  acres  every  year  since  the 
factory  has  commenced,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  results.  This  year  I had 
in  eight  acres,  which  averaged  over  twenty  tons  per  acre.  I have  con- 
tracted for  fifteen  acres  next  season.” 

PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

Ponderous  and  complicated  masses  of  machinery  are  used,  requiring  the 
heaviest  piers,  foundation  and  walls  to  sutain  it.  The  beets  enter  the  fac- 
tory from  the  bunkers  in  a running  stream  through  chutes  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  They  are  first  washed,  then  sliceu  and  steeped.  The  liquor 
is  distilled  to  thick  molasses,  boiled  in  vacuum  pans,  and  finally  granulated 
and  separated  by  centrifugal  action.  Any  residue  of  molasses  failing  to 
yield  its  full  measure  of  sugar  is  put  through  a treatment  known  as  the 
Steffen  process,  whereby  the  last  grain  is  extracted.  After  drying,  grading 
and  sacking,  the  product  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  process,  though  ap- 
parently simple,  involves  many  scientific  and  mechanical  problems,  all  of 
which  represent,  in  their  solution,  the  best  work  of  Yankee  genius. 


AN  APPLE  TREE  in  BLOSSOM 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IRRIGATION  ALONG  THE  DENVER  & RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM  IN  COLORADO. 

The  practice  of  irrigation  in  Colorado  has  had  a remarkable  growth. 
The  advance  made  by  Colorado  people  within  the  past  ten  years  in  The  de- 
velopment of  its  agricultural  resources  has  been  almost  marvelous,  and 
nowhere  in  our  state  has  the  growth  and  development  of  irrigation  been 
more  marked  and  more  successful  during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  its  various 
branches. 

The  results  which  have  been  brought  about  in  redeeming  the  arid  lands 
of  this  state  by  irrigation,  are  almost  beyond  belief.  The  necessities  of 
th  farmer  in  producing  crops,  and  the  desires  of  capital  for  profitable  in- 
vestment, have  been  the  principal  incentives  in  the  construction  and  devel- 
opment of  irrigation  systems  in  this  and  other  Western  states.  Our  de- 
lightful and  health-giving  climate  has  brought  into  our  state  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  found  farming  by  irrigation  profitable,  and  who  have 
settled  up  our  valleys  and  built  for  themselves  peaceful  and  comfortable 
homes. 

About  1884,  vast  irrigation  systems  were  projected  for  watering  lands  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Grand,  Uncbmpaghre,  Arkansas,  Dolores  and  Rio  Grande 
Rivers,  and  their  respective  tribuatries.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  constructing  ditches  and  canals  for  carrying  and  distributing 
water  over  the  exceedingly  fertile  lands  in  such  valleys.  Some  of  these 
irrigation  works  were  built  by  the  farmers  on  what  is  known  in  this  state 
as  the  “mutual”  plan;  that  is,  the  farmers  organize  their  companies  and 
issue  stock  in  accordance  with  their  respective  interests,  which  shares  of 
stock  are  subject  to  such  annual  assessment  as  may  be  found  from  time 
to  time  necessary  to  support  and  maintain  such  canal;  whereas,  larger  and 
more  expensive  canal  systems  have  been  constructed  and  built  by  Eastern 
capital  and  are  designated  as  “common  earner  canals.”  The  latter  carry 
water  for  so  much  per  statutory  inch,  annually,  and  sell  perpetual  rights, 
wherein  they  agree  to  carry  water  to  the  respective  users  of  water  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  and  such  users  pay,  in  addition  to  the  original  consideration 
for  such  perpetual  rights,  an  annual  assessment  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  company’s  canal  and  laterals,  and  such  perpetual  rights 
provide  that  the  canal  is  to  finally  pass  into  the  control  and  ownership  of 
the  respective  water  right  purchasers,  so  that  eventually  all  the  canal 
systems  of  Colorado  will  become  the  private  property  of  the  users  of  water 
carried  in  such  canals. 

Agriculture  in  the  valleys  above  mentioned  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  Hundreds  of  well-improved  wheat  and  stock  farms  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  and  hundreds  of  beautiful  orchards  and  wheat  and  stock  farms  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Grand,  Dolores,  Uncompa  ’t*re  and  Arkansas  Rivers, 
attest  the  unrivaled  resources  of  the  valleys  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  and  such  valleys  are  rightfully  called  the  “Gardens  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.” 

Irrigation  in  those  regions  makes  failure  of  crops  unknown.  Most  of 
these  valleys  are  surrounded  by  vast  stretches  of  public  domain,  that  af- 
ford ample  summer  pasture  for  the  stock  owned  in  such  valleys,  and  al- 
falfa, the  most  valuable  of  all  forage  plants,  is  grown  in  abundance,  often 
yielding  as  high  as  four  cuttings  a year,  thus  insuring  an  ample  supply  for 
winter  feed  and  for  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  for  market.  Other  grasses 
also  do  well,  and  native  grasses,  especially  the  bluestem,  make  the  finest 
hay  in  the  world. 

Potatoes  yield  abundantly  in  most  of  these  valleys,  and  especially  in 
the  San  Luis  Valley,  and  the  wheat  is  unsurpassed.  From  the  yield ‘and 
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quality  of  the  peaches,  pears  and  apples  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grand, 
Uncompaghre,  Dolores  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  one  would  be  almost  led  to 
believe  that  those  valleys  are  the  natural  home  of  such  fruits. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  is  watered  principally  by  the  Rio  Grande,  Conejos 
and  Alamosa  Rivers,  the  Saguache  and  Costilla  and  many  other  creeks,  and 
there  are  about  800  irrigating  ditches  and  canals  in  operation  in  this  val- 
ley, ranging  in  size  from  one  foot  to  sixty  feet  in  width  on  the  bottom,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  length  of  such  ditches  and  canals  and  lat- 
terals  is  at  least  1,200  miles. 

The  area  in  cultivation  and  under  irrigation  in  this  valley  is  about  200,- 
000  acres,  used  principally  in  growing  wheat,  grasses  and  vegetables.  The 
Grand  Valley  is  watered  principally  from  the  Grand  River,  which  affords 
the  best  supply  in  Colorado.  The  ditches,  canals  and  laterals  of  this  valley, 
and  of  the  Uncompaghre  Valley,  make  up  an  aggregate  of  at  least  800  miles, 
and  water  thousands  of  acres  of  producing  orchards  and  fertile  grass  and 
grain  farms. 

The  irrigation  system  of  the  Dolores  Valley  consists  largely  of  two  main 
canals  that  carry  water  from  the  Dolores  River  into  this,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  Colorado,  where  an  enterprising  people 
have  built  up  hundreds  of  beautiful  homes,  and  where  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture are  prospering  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  hopeful  pioneer 
settler  and  farmer,  in  this  new  and  progressive  portion  of  our  state. 

There  are  many  other,  sections  of  the  territory  in  question  that  deserve 
to  be  most  favorably  mentioned *(if  the  length  of  this  article  would  permit), 
such  as  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Animas,  above  and  below  the 
flourishing  city  of  Durango,  the  delightful  and  prosperous  valley  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River,  where  the  peach  crop  never  fails,  and 
that  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  situate  between  Pueblo  and  Canon  City, 
which  enjoys  a world-wide  reputation  for  producing  abundant  crops  of  de- 
licious grapes,  peaches  and  apples. 


A COLORADO  STOCK  FARM 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  COLORADO. 


Coio.^rh  w^n  t"  s the  l;nst  ?CCade  thnt  the  Stock  industry  In 
ness  Ve  considered  a legitimate  part  of  the  farm  busi- 

+1B',fore  tIl?t;,tI^  industry  was  coutiued  to  the  range,  and  the  man 
\\  ith  the  hoe  and  the  barbed  wire  fence  had  nothin?  to  do  with  it.  The 
eAolution  from  the  giant  herds  of  long-liorned,  wild-eyed,  yellow-colored 
cattle,  driven  by  the  still  wilder  genus  homo,  the  cowboy, 
a.  tilde  his  bucking  broncho  and  flourishing  a revolver  in  one  hand  and  a 
Ia,',i}t  m th5  ?.ther’  t0,tlie  llol’uless,  gentle-eyed,  blocky-framed.  dark-colored 
cattle,  carefully  cared  for  by  the  long-whiskered,  hornv-handed,  civilized 
tarmer,  has  been  so  gradual,  that  even  to-day  the  good  people  of  the  East 
are  astonished  when  they  fail  to  discover  the  romantic  Wild  West  features 
of  the  early -day  stock  business,  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Western  his- 
tory, and  made  doubly  familiar  to  the  thousands  who  have  seen  Buffalo 
Bill's  Wild  West  Show.  The  advent  of  the  railroad  and  civilization  the 
farmer  and  the  barbed-wire  fence,  has  driven  all  this  further  West,  with 
the  Indians,  and  buffalo,  and  the  other  wild  features  that  formerly  made 
the  Y\  est  attractive  to  the  lawless  and  the  adventure-loving  population  of 
the  country. 

The  li\ e stock  business  in  Colorado  to-day  is  rapidly  growing  to  be  very 
much  the  same  as  the  live  stock  business  in  other  states,  only  it  is  con- 
ducted on  a larger  scale,  and  with  many  advantages  that  the  farmer  of  the 
East  can  never  possess.  One  by  one  the  great  range  herds  have  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  place  is  rapidly  appearing  smaller  herds  of  well-bred 
cattle,  fed  on  the  range  in  the  summer,  and  carefully  cared  for  in  inclosed 
pastures  in  the  winter.  Where  formerly  one  man  owned  20.000  head  of 
cattle  in  a district,  to-day  200  men  own  several  hundred  each:  so.  while  the 
herds  are  smaller,  there  are  more  of  them,  and  the  same  territory  is  produc- 
ing more  and  better  cattle  than  it  formerly  did  under  the  wild  and  woolly 
plan  of  the  earlier  d.ays  of  the  range,  when  the  cattle  baron  was  king,  and 
the  cowboys  his  subjects. 


To-day  it  is  the  farmer  of  the  West  who  controls  the  meat  supply  for 
the  80.000.000  of  population  in  this  country.  As  yet  in  Colorado,  the  prod- 
uct of  live  stock  is  largely  what  might  be  called  the  raw  material— the  cattle 
from  which  the  beef  is  made.  Fully  four-fifths  of  the  cattle  produced  in 
Colorado  are  what  are  called  “stock  cattle”— that  is,  cattle  that  are  im- 
mature; that  must  be  fattened  before  going  to  the  shambles.  This  is  not 
to  last,  however,  for  in  the  evolution  still  going  on,  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  Colorado  will  be  known  as  a beef-producing  state.  It  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  that  cattle  can  be  fattened  in  Colorado,  finished 
for  the  mnrket,  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as  in  any  section  of  the  country. 
The  magnificent  climate,  where  the  sun  shines  over  300  days  out  of  the 
year,  insures  dry  feed  lots,  and  the  best  possible  conditions  for  flesh-making: 
and.  in  addition  to  this,  the  irrigated  valleys  are  producing  thousands  of 
tons  of  alfalfa,  one  of  the  best  fattening  agents  known.  On  top  of  this, 
there  is  growing  up  in  Denver  a home  market  which  is  already  demanding 
more  fat  cattie  than  the  state  can  supply. 

It  has  been  during  the  past  three  years  that  the  live  stock  industry  of 
Colorado  has  made  its  greatest  progress.  In  1896  the  totnl  number  of 
head  of  cattle  was  approximately  900.000,  valued  at  about  $ir»,ooo.ooo.  To- 
day the  total  number  is  about  1.100.000.  valued  at  over  $26,000,000.  This 
great  increase  in  value  is  largely  due  to  the  improved  breeding  of  the  herds. 
The  usual  method  followed  by  the  stock  raiser,  and  the  method  most  suc- 
cessful from  a financial  standpoint,  is  to  feed  the  cattle  during  the  winter 
on  hay  raised  on  the  owner’s  ranch  and  allow  them  to  graze  upon  the  sur- 
rounding range  during  the  summer  months.  Colorado  is  composed  of  high 
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pi  a ton  ns  and  comparatively  narrow  valleys.  The  streams  from  the  mount- 
ains furnish  water  which  is  carried  in  ditches  above  the  valleys,  so  that  all 
the  bottom  lands  can  be  cultivated.  The  highlands  being  above  the  poiut 
that  can  be  reached  by  irrigation,  are  only  tit  for  grazing  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  farmer  locates  his  ranch  along  the  bottom  lauds  of  the 
valley.  Here  he  plants  his  alfalfa  and  meadows,  and  reaps  his  harvest  dur- 
ing the  summer,  while  his  cattle  are  growing  fat  on  the  unirrignte<f  ranges 
near  by.  With  the  first  advent  of  winter  the  cattle  are  gathered  and  placed 
in  inclosed  pastures,  and  as  the  winter  advances  and  the  snows  cover  the 
grazing,  the  cattle  are  fed  upon  the  hay,  and  are  thus  carried  through  to 
the  early  grass  in  the  spring  without  loss,  and  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. 

Having  only  a small  herd  of  from  100  to  1,000  head,  the  farmer  is  able 
to  control  his  breeding.  He  buys  thoroughbred  bulls,  and  so  distributes 
them  among  his  cows  as  to  get  the  very  best  possible  results. 

Another  feature  of  this  evolution  that  has  been  taking  place  in  the  cat- 
tle industry,  has  been  the  building  of  a market  at  Denver.  Formerly  the 
cattle  man  either  sold  his  cattle  to  the  traveling  speculator,  at  whatever 
price  he  chose  to  give  him,  or  was  compelled  to  ship  several  hundred  miles 
to  the  markets  at  the  Missouri  River.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cattle  produced 
in  this  state  went  to  market  as  stock  cattle;  that  is,  cattle  that  were  too 
young,  or  were  not  fat  enough  to  be  butchered.  They  were  either  taken  to 
the  Northern  ranges  to  be  matured  on  grass,  or  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Missouri  Valley,  to  be  finished  on  corn.  The  great  corn  crops  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  through  the  Missouri  Valley,  in  189G,  1897  and  1898,  created 
a strong  demand  for  stock  cattle  to  eat  the  crops.  This  caused  the  great 
advance  in  prices  which  has  taken  place.  The  feeders  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, who  formerly  went  to  the  Missouri  River  to  buy  their  cattle  to  feed, 
discovered  that  they  could  buy  them  in  Denver  as  cheap  as  at  the  river, 
and  with  the  freight  paid  through  to  the  river  market,  with  a feed-in-transit 
privilege,  which  allowed  them  to  stop  the  cattle  at  their  feed  lots,  spend 
six  months  in  fattening  them,  and  then  continue  on  to  the  market,  by  the 
payment  of  a nominal  fee  for  having  their  car  returned.  Under  the  old 
plan  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a local  freight  rate  from  the  river  back  to 
their  feed  lots,  and  another  local  rate  from  their  feed  lots  back  to  the  river 
after  the  cattle  were  fattened.  The  saving  in  cash  paid  for  freights  by 
buying  in  Denver  amounted  to  a considerable  sum.  The  cattle  breeder 
found  that  it  also  paid  him  to  sell  his  cattle  in  Denver,  for  he  got  as  good  a 
price  as  though  he  had  taken  them  700  miles  further  and  saved  the  shrink- 
age, feed  bills  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  longer  journey. 

Within  the  last  three  years  there  has  also  grown  up  in  Denver  a de- 
mand for  fat  cattle.  Packing  companies  located  in  Denver  and  Pueblo 
found  the  market  for  their  products  rapidly  increasing.  The  few  thousand 
head  furnished  by  the  ranges  of  this  state  and  adjoining  territory  were  no 
longer  sufficient  to  fill  their  demands.  The  farmer  began  to  experiment  in 
feeding  cattle  for  this  market.  It  was  found  by  experiment  that  the  splen- 
did climate  along  the  foothills,  and  the  large  per  cent,  of  sunshine  during 
the  winter,  which  practically  guaranteed  dry  feed  lots,  enabled  the  farmer 
to  feed  and  finish  his  cattle  in  a much  shorter  time  than  in  the  feed  lots  of 
the  Missouri  Valley.  Even  though  it  was  necessary  to  ship  in  corn,  the 
cheap  alfalfa  which  grows  in  abundance,  the  short  time  required  for  feed- 
ing, and  the  smaller  amount  of  feed  consumed,  together  with  a home  mar- 
ket, made  the  feeding  proposition  in  Colorado  a paying  one. 

There  were  slaughtered  in  Colorado,  in  1898,  some  fifty  odd  thousand 
head  of  cattle.  Of  this  number,  only  about  one-half  was  furnished  by  the 
state,  the  balance  coming  from  the  ranges  of  the  Northwest,  and  from  the 
feed  lots  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Could  *he  supply  be  found,  Colorado 
could  utilize  three  times  the  number  of  cattle  to-day  that  was  slaughtered 
in  1898.  The  farmers  are  only  just  commencing  to  realize  the  importance 
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of  the  feeding  industry,  and  within  a few  years  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  a thousand  cattle  fed  in  this  state  where  to-day  there  are  only  ten. 

Wliat  has  been  said  above  of  the  cattle  industry  might  also  be  said  of 
sheep  raising.  Three  years  ago  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  state  was 
1,300.000,  valued  at  $2,250,000.  To-day  there  are  1.800.000  head,  valued  at 
$4,550,000.  Like  the  cattle  industry,  sheep  raising  is  also  gradually  being 
confined  to  inclosed  pastures.  The  successful  sheep  raiser  to-day  is  the  man 
who  cultivates  a small  bunch  of  sheep  of  good  grade,  taking  care  of  them 
on  his  farm.  The  few  remaining  herds  of  range  cattle  are  fighting  a hitter 
fight  with  the  range  herds  of  sheep  for  the  rapidly  decreasing  area  of  open 
range  that  is  left.  One  by  one  the  flock  masters  are  giving  up  the  fight,  and 
as  the  great  range  herds  decrease,  the  small  herds  of  improved  breeds  are 
increasing.  An  important  industry  that  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  feeding  of  lambs  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  early 
fall  the  farmers  of  the  valley  who  have  during  the  summer  put  up  small 
mountains  of  alfalfa,  purchases  from  500  to  5.000  head  of  range  lambs, 
which  are  fattened  on  alfalfa  and  corn  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
are  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  East  as  Colorado-fed  lambs,  and  as  such 
command  the  top  prices  of  all  markets,  and  are  even  finding  their  way  on 
hoof  to  the  markets  of  the  Old  World.  This  industry  has  grown  from  less 
than  20.000  head,  in  1895,  to  nearly  half  a million  head  in  the  winter  of 
1898-99. 

The  swine  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
live  stock  industry  which  offers  such  inducements  to  the  stock  raiser.  At 
the  present  time  the  demand  on  the  Denver  market  requires  about  100.000 
hogs  annually.  Of  this  number  only  about  15.000  head  are  furnished  from 
the  state,  the  balance  beiug  shipped  in  from  Kansas,  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska. The  Denver  market  is  paying  the  top  prices  paid  on  the  Missouri 
River  markets.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  hogs  can  be  produced  at  a 
profit  in  Colorado,  raised  on  alfalfa  by  running  in  the  open  fields,  and  fin- 
ished on  a small  amount  of  corn  just  before  going  to  market,  at  $2  per  100 
pounds.  During  the  past  five  years  the  price  paid  in  Denver  has  averaged 
over  $3.50  per  100  pounds.  Hog  cholera,  that  dread  curse  of  the  hog  pens 
of  the  East,  is  unknown  among  Colorado-raised  hogs.  The  few  cases  of 
cholera  known  in  the  state  were  imported,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  disease  will  not  cling  to  pens  that  have  been  infected  at  this  al- 
titude, the  warm  sunshine  and  pure  air  apparently  acting  as  a disinfectant. 

Another  branch  of  stock  raising  has  only  recently  commenced  to  attract 
attention,  and  that  is  the  raising  of  well-bred  horses.  In  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Western  country,  the  horses  of  Colorado,  like  the  cattle,  were 
for  years  allowed  to  roam  on  the  range  at  will,  and  even  to-day.  out  of 
106,000  head  of  horses  reported  on  the  ranges  and  farms  of  this  state,  fully 
two-thirds  are  of  the  class  known  as  range  horses— a class  practically  worth- 
less from  a commercial  standpoint. 

The  farmers,  however,  for  some  years  have  been  breeding  a few  horses 
for  their  own  use.  importing  high-bred  stallions  for  the  purpose,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1898,  a government  commission  searching  for  horses  for  the 
United  States  cavalry,  after  visiting  all  the  surrounding  states  and  terri- 
tories, and  securing  a few  head  that  passed  the  government’s  inspection, 
came  to  Denver,  and  in  a very  short  time,  without  any  apparent  effort,  se- 
cured several  hundred  head  of  magnificent  horses,  every  one  of  which 
came  from  the  farms  and  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  in  bunches  of 
from  one  to  a dozen  head.  This  was  a surprise,  even  to  the  stockmen  of  the 
state,  who  did  not  realize  what  was  being  done  in  this  important  industry. 
In  various  parts  of  the  state  there  are  being  established  ranges  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  breeding  high-grade  coach  and  draught  horses,  all  of 
which  at  present  are  finding  a market  in  the  West,  and  the  demand  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  Colorado-bred  horses  of  this  kind  command  prices 
ranging  from  $50  to  $3.50  dollars  per  head.  They  cost  little  more  to  breed 
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than  cattle,  and  there  is  apparently  an  unlimited  demand  for  all  that  can 
be  produced. 

With  cattle  worth  an  average  value  of  $25  per  head,  sheep  at  $2.50  per 
head,  horses  at  $75  per  head,  and  hogs  at  $7.50  per  head,  with  millions  of 
acres  of  unoccupied  land,  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  to  be  had  for  the 
occupation.  Colorado  offers  opportunities  to  the  stock  raiser  that  are  unsur- 
passed in  any  section  of  the  United  States.  With  the  rapidly  growing  mar- 
ket in  Denver  for  all  kinds  of  fat  cattle  for  slaughter,  there  is  an  opening 
for  thousands  of  experienced  cattle  feeders,  who  will  find  here  opportunities 
in  that  line  of  business  unequaled  even  in  the  corn  states  of  the  Missouri 
Valley.  With  the  dispersion  of  the  great  range  herds,  the  markets  of  the 
country  are  already  depending  upon  the  farmer-stockmen  for  their  supply 
of  meat  cattle.  The  industry  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  as  far  as  Colorado 
is  concerned,  and  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  the  industrious  farmer 
are  certain  to  attract  great  attention  within  the  next  five  years.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  room,  and  the  farmer  looking  for  a location  will  certainly 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  investigate  the  live  stock  industry  of  this  state. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


FACTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  FARMERS  SEEKING  HOMES  IN 
COLORADO. 


The  area  of  the  state  of  Colorado  is 103,025  square  miles 

The  area  of  arable  lands  is 35,000  square  miles 

The  area  of  Colorado  in  acres  is 00,500,000  acres 

Tne  area  of  arable  lands  in  acres  is 22,400,000  acres 

The  area  of  lands  under  irrigation  is 4,000,000  acres 

The  area  of  lands  improved  and  in  actual  cultivation  is  2,000,000  acres 

Of  public  lauds  there  have  been  granted  to  the  state 

for  the  support  of  common  schools 3,715,555  acres 

For  the  use  and  support  of  the  Agricultural  College. . . 90,000  acres 

For  the  use  and  support  of  public  and  state  buildings.  64,000  acres 

For  the  use  and  support  af  the  State  University  46,080  acres 

The  estimated  value  of  the  farm,  range  and  ranch  product,  in- 
cluding live  stock  and  dairy,  for  1898,  was  largely  in  excess  of 

the  mineral  product  of  the  state,  aggregating $79,656,702 

Enumerated  as  follows: 

Alfalfa,  hay  and  seed $ 9,357,126 

Wheat  4,875,090 

Potatoes,  spuds  and  sweets 4,259,165 

Corn,  sorghum,  kaffir,  etc 1,248,192 

Oats  1,122.320 

Melons  and  cantaloupes 612,972 

Barley  and  rye 862,350 

Orchard  and  small  fruits 5,325.940 


Nursery  stock  raised  and  sold  here 225.0  0 

Native  hay  and  timothy 5,650,125 

Garden  truck  7,330,116 

Other  farm  crops 752,660 

Flour  manufactured  2,650,234 

Canned  goods,  pickles  and  condiments 1,250,340 

Cattle  shipped  out 11,550,780 

Cattle  consumed  and  increase 4,250,000 

Sheep  raised  and  sold S93,7«0 

Wool  output  

Lambs  fatted  and  sold t£S’£!a 

Swine  S’?™ 

Horses  6-5.130 

poultry  and  eggs 3,562,250 

Dairy  products  ^60  777 

Bees  and  honey ’ 

Irrigating  ditches  already  constructed nnnnlo  nines 

Cost  of  ditches  already  constructed $2o,000,000 

Average  annual  cost  of  water  per  acre  to  the  farmer ’ non611**' 

Value  of  manufactures,  annually ->30.000.000 

Annual  wages  of  factory  employes I3.oou,ooo 

Number  of  railroads 

Miles  of  railroad  track tin 

Annual  wages  of  railroad  employes oq' -o, ^ 

Gold  output  of  Colorado  for  1898  Tqcoo265 

Silver  output  of  Colorado  for  1898 13’690~Go 

Number  of  men  employed  in  mining,  smelting  and 

reduction  of  all  kinds  of  metals • • • •• 

Annual  wages  paid  for  labor  in  mining,  smelting 

and  reduction  of  all  kinds  of  metals square  miles 

The  coal  area  of  the  state  is 
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The  area  of  actual  coal  fields  is 18,100  square  miles 

The  actual  coal  output  per  aunum  is 4,1G5,000  tons 

rlue  value  of  the  coal  output  per  aunum  is $0,250,000 

Number  of  men  employed  in  coal  mines 7,425 

Znuual  wages  paid  coal  mine  employes $3,341,250 

Population  of  the  state,  estimated 500,000 

Number  of  cities  aud  towns 750 

Wealth  per  capita  of  population $2,780 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  state 1,750 

Number  of  churches  in  the  state 1,100 


More  than  300  periodicals  are  published  in  the  state  of  Colorado,  being  one 
to  every  1,500  of  population.  In  New  York  there  is  one  to  every  3,353  of 
population,  aud  in  Ohio  one  to  every  3,518. 

The  mean  temperature  at  elevations  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet  is  the 
same  as  tLat  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Northern  Spain,  Southern  France, 
Northern  Italy,  Soutuern  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Northern  Japan, 
and  Central  California  on  the  coast. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  all  products 
of  the  soil  in  Colorado  show  a greater  yield  per  acre  than  those  in  any 
other  state  in  the  Union. 

The  Colorado  field  products  excel  in  quality  those  of  other  states. 

Irrigation  is  an  absolute  insurance  against  crop  failure. 

The  farm,  garden  and  dairy  products  of  Colorado  command  the  highest 
prices. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  state  of  Colorado  is  population. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority  that  the  state  of  Colorado  can 
sustain  a population  of  10,000.000  people. 
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